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PARK'S 



TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 



It waa long an object of attention in foitain, 
with men of the highest rank in society, of the 
most distinguifihed talents, and the greatest 
respectability, to attempt exploring the interior 
of the vast and interestmg continent of Africa, 
the greater part of which is situated under the 
torrid zone, and with which the rest of the 
world are comparatively unacquainted. The 
design was truly noble, and deserving of the 
highest commendation ; but it was a difficult 
matter to find a person fully qualified to under- 
•take such a task. To explore the interior of 
that immense country, required an assemblagie 
«f all those talents in a single individual, which 
-have giveil celebrity to thousands, and ren" 
iendthem conspicuous in the «K«i^ ^\)Mb<^ 
vox. /. ^ 
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tory. The man qualified for such an arduous 
undertaking was not to be a mere traveller ; for 
the walking orer a given portion of ground in 
^ a certain time^ may be performed by a fool as 
well as a philosopher; yet he behoved to be 
a man of a robust constitution, capable of en- 
during the greatest fatigue ; of sustaining the 
shock of a sultry climate, and qualified to sup- 
port those occasional privations, which are 
wholly inseparable from such an undertaking. 

The committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
for making discoveries in the interior parts of 
Africa, composed of the Earl of Moira, the 
Bishop of Landafi^, Sir Joseph Banks, Andrew 
Stewart, and Bryan Edwafds, Esquires, be- 
lieved that they had found in Mr. Mungo Park, 
a man fuUy qualified for such an undertaking, 
and his subsequent conduct and discoveries 
sufficiently proved that they w^renpt mistaken. 
He certainly possessed a very strong and vi- 
gorous constitution, and nature had enabled 
him to support both hunger and fatigue. His 
fortitude and intrepidity it was impossible to 
subdue, and his every other qualification was 
exactly such as a bold adventurer undoubtedly 
required* On his arrival from the East Indie 
where bQ h^d acted i^i tl^e capacity of a si: 
geon, he yas made acquainted with the vie' 
of the beniByolent committee already mentio 
jed; ke pfifi^ his services without any be 
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tation, and it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that they were readily aoceptecL 

His views were noble^' — ^they were manly, — 
they were disinterested. He did not wish to 
travel for the sake of gain, nor wander over 
that inhospitable country without making va- 
luable additions to the stock of British know- 
ledge. He was anxious to become acquainted 
with the character of the natives, and their 
peculiar modes of living. The innumerable 
dangers inseparable from such a voyage, could 
by no means intimidate the illustrious Park, 
whose ardour was increased by the multitude 
of his perils^ The examination he underwent 
before the committee, did the highest honour 
to his talents and abilities for such an under- 
taking, and the consequent encouragement he 
received was of the most liberal kind. He was 
to pass on to the river Nigre, when he arrived 
in Africa, either by the way of Bambouk, or by 
such other route as should be found most con- 
venient; — that he should ascertain the course, 
and, if at all practicable, the rise and terminal 
tion of that river ; that he should use his ut^ 
most endeavours to visit the chief towns or 
cities in its yicinity,~^in a jparticular manner 
Tombuctoo and HousSa; and that his return 
to Europe should be by the way of the riv0r 
Gambia, or such other route as might appear 
to him at the time to be the most adxi»Q»bl^« 
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Being furnbhed in this manneir with every re- ^ 
quisite instruction, Mr. Park sailed in the brig 
Endeavour/ commanded by Captain Richard 
Wyatt, who traded to the Gambia, for the pur- 
pose of bringing home ivory and bees' wax. — 
On the 22d of May, 1795, she sailed from 
PortsmoMdth. She came within sight of the 
raooBtains over Mogadore on the 4th of June, 
and anchored on the 21st of the same Aionth 
at Jillifiree^ a town situated on the north bank 
of the river Gambia, opposite to James's Island, 
where the English, at a former period, had a 
small fort. 

The town of Jillifree is situated in the king- 
dom of Barra, which produces the necessaries 
of life in considerable abundance ; but the in- 
habitants trade chiefly in salt, which is convey- 
ed up the river in canoes as far as Baraconda ; 
and, on their return home, they bring back 
cotton cloths, Indian corn, elephants^ teeth, 
gold dust in small quantities, &c. There is 
not another chieftain upon the river who is sor- 
formidable to Europeans; and he has establish- 
ed the most extravagant duties, which the peo- 
ple of all nations are under the necessity of 
paying, to the amount of almost 20/. for every 
vessel, whether great or small. These are 
collected by the governor of Jillifree, who has * 
the designation of Alcaid,. attended on sach* 
occasionB, hy a numerots retinae of servants. 
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many of whom, from their frequent iiitercourse 
with the English, have acquired some small 
knowledge of that lang^a^e. 

The ship already mentioived, sailed from 
Jillifree to Vintain on the 2dd, wliieh is a town 
Hituated ahout two miles up a creek, o|i the 
south aide of the river, and to which great num- 
bers of Europeans continually resort, on ac- 
count of the bees' wax, which is brought there 
for sale in great abundance. The Feloops col- 
lect it in the woods, who are a wild aiul un- 
socifible race of men. Their extensive coun- 
try abounds with rice, with which they supply 
the traders on the river Gambia, together with 
poultry and goats, of which they dispose upon 
very reasonable terms. Their honey is said to 
be possessed of an intoxicating quality, sonie- 
what similar to mead in this country. The 
Feloops employ a native of the Mandingo na^ 
tion, in the capacity of a factor, who is a little 
acmiainted with the English language, and 
understands the commerce which is carried on 
upon the river. He makes bargains, receiving 
a certain portion only in payment, which his 
employer receives as the whole, and the re- 
mainder, which is very properly denominated 
the ekeating money, he reserves to himself as a 
reward for his trouble. 

Mr. Park left Vintain on the 26th of May, 
proceeded up the river, which \% c.'iiXx^^sv^ 
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deep and moddy^ the batiks of it being coTer< 
ed in many places with thickets of mangroTe 
and the whole of the surrounding country if 
flat and swampy. There is abundance of fist 
in the river Gambia, different species of whicli 
are said to be excellent food, but with these i 
appears that Europeans are wholly unacqnaint' 
ed. It abounds sdso with sharks, alligators 
and the hippopotamus, or river horse, whicl 
last may be properly denominated the sea-ele 
phant, on account of his enormous bulk, anc 
the excellent ivory which his teeth affords. H( 
is what the naturalist terms amphibious, bein§ 
equally qualified to live on the land, or in thi 
water : it subsists upon grass, and what shrubi 
are found growing on the banks of the river 
from which it seldom ventures to any gfea 
distance; and it is extremely timid and in 
offensive, being much afraid at the approach c 
man. 

Having made mention of the people call 
Feloops, it may be proper to observe, that t 
inhabitants of Europe are not only unacquai 
ed with their language, but seem to have 
motives whatever to cultivate the knowk 
of it. Mr. Park has favoured us with i 
numerals^ from one to ten, which we con 
as well worUiy of a place^ on account of 
singul^ityr 
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One^ Enory, 

Two> Siekaoa, or Cookaba. 

Three, Sisqjee. 

Four, Sibakeer, 

Five, Footuck. 

Six, Fooiuok''Enary. 

Seven, Footuck^Cookaba. 

Eight, Footuck'Sisqjee. 

Nine, FootuekSihakeer. 

Ten, Sihankoyen, 
It is worthy of observation, that instead of 
proceeding* by tens, they carry on their ena-^ 
meration by fives, the first of which have dis- 
tinct or separate names, but instead of six, the 
reader will observe that they say five and one, 
five and two, &c. and the tenth has a distinct 
or separate name. 

The ship arrived at Jonkakonda in six days 
after it departed from Vintain. This is a place 
of considerable trade, where she was to receive 
a part of her cargo. On the ensuing morning, 
the traders from Europe came from their dif- 
ferent factories to receive their letters, and as- 
eertain the nature and amount of the cargo. 
The captain dispatched a messenger to Dr. 
Laidley, to make him acquainted with Mr. 
Eltrk's arrival, and the next morning the Doctor 
arrived at Jonkakonda, who, upon the perusal 
of Mr. Beaufoy's letter, gave Mr. Park an in- 
vitation to his own house, who ii%& ^.^^qwsda- 
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dated upon the road with a horse and guide, 
setting out from Jonkakonda on the dth of J uly, 
and arriving at Pisania in the counte of a few 
days, where he was aecommodated with apart- 
ments in the house of the Doctor. Pisania is 
a small village in the dominions of the king of 
Yary, which the BHtish have established as a 
factory for commerce, and by whom and their 
black servants it is entirely inhabited. It lies 
on the banks of the Gambia, at the distance of 
about 16 miles from Jonkakonda. The English 
gentlemen who resided there at that time, con** 
sisted only of Dr. Latdley, and two other gen- 
lemen of the name of Ainsley^ but the domes* 
tics were numerous^ enjoying perfect tranquilli- 
ty, and much respected by the natives. While 
Mr. Park continued in the house of Dr.Laidley, 
he assiduously turned his attention to the study - 
of the Mandingo language, in the acquisition of 
which he was very much assisted by his friend. 
That he might collect as much information as 
possible, respecting the country which he de- 
signed to visit, Mr. Park consulted a particu- 
lar class of traders known by the designation of 
Slatees, or free bkok tnerehanis, of consider- 
able importance in that part of Africa, who 
come down from the interior parts of th« count* 
ry, for the purpose of exposing enslaved ne-' 
gYoes to side. 
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The Slatees ^ere so far from giving Mr. 
Park any aatiiifactory information^ that tlieir ac- 
counts were^uite contradictory, and they used 
their utmost endeavours to dissuade him from 
prosecuting his journey. While he was thus 
taken up with subjects of the greatest impor- 
tance, which constituted the ultimate objects of 
his undertaking, he was unfortunate enough to 
contract an illness, arising from his exposing 
himself in an imprudent manner to the dews of 
the night, being anxious to observe an eclipse 
of the moon, in order to ascertain the longitude 
of the place. He was seized with a violent fe- 
ver, accompanied with derangement of intellect, 
by which he was confined to the house, during 
the greater part of the month of August. He 
recovered by very slow degrees, and that was 
retarded by his making an excursion into the 
country, longer than usual, on a very hot day, 
in consequence of which the fever returned with 
increased violence, and he was confined to the 
house for about three weeks longer. The great 
attention paid to him by his friend Dr. Laid- 
ley, contributed not a little to mitigate the pains 
of sickness; his conversation and company made 
the time roll insensibly away during that gloomy 
season, when the rain falls in torrents; when the 
days became suffocating by means of oppres- 
sive heat; and when nothing is to be heard dur- 
ing the night but what is truly alfttu^^sxk'^ 
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croaking a( fragn, the shrill cry of the jackall^ 
and the howlings of the hyaena^ a dreadful con- 
cert^ which is only intermpted by such tre- 
mendous thunder as can never be conceived but 
by those who have heard it. 

The country is an immense* plain, and for 
the most part covered with woods ; in conse- 
quence of which it presents a glopmy prospect 
to the eye of the traveller; yet, while nothing 
can be discovered oJT a picturesque or romantic 
nature, the author of the universe, with a libe- 
ral hand, has richly scattered the more import-' 
ant blessings of fertility and abundance. A 
sufficiency of com is produced by a very small 
attention to cultivation ; the fields afford a lux-' 
uriant pasturage for cattle, and the natives have 
a liberal supply of the most excellent fish. They 
chiefiy cultivate Indian corn, two species of 
holcus spioatus, holcus niger, and holcHs vicoler, 
which are raised in considerable quantities, to-* 
gether with rice; and the inhnbitants in the 
vicinity of towns and villages, have gardens in 
which are reared onions, calavances, yans, cas- 
sari, ground nuts, pompions, gourds, water me« 
Ions, and other plants of an esculent nature. 

In the vicinity of towns there are small quan 
titie» of cotton and indigo ; the former of thes 
articles supply the natives with clothing, an 
they dye their cloth of an excellent blue colo 
with the latter. In preparing their core i 
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foody they make use of a large wooden mortar, 
to which they give the -name oi paloon, bruis- 
ing the seed till it be separated from the husk, 
and then it is returned to the mortar, and beat- 
en into meal, which the nations on the Gambia 
make into a kind of pudding, to which'they give 
the name of kouskous. The flower is moisten- 
ed with water, then stirred and shaken in a 
large gourd, till it adheres in small grains re- 
sembling sago. It is afterwards put into an 
earthen pot, the bottom of which is perforated 
whith small holes; this pot being placed upon 
another, the two vessels are luted together either 
with a paste of meal, and water, or with cow's 
dung, and placed upon the fire. In the lower 
vessel is some animal food an4 water, the steam 
of which ascends through the perforations in tie 
upper vessel, and softens and prepares the kous- 
kous. It is probable the negroes borrowed this 
practice from the Moors. Their domestic ani- 
mals are nearly the same as in Europe. Swine 
are found in the woods, but their flesh is held 
in no estimation. Poultry of all kinds (turkeys 
excepted) is every where to be had. The Guinea 
£owl and red partridge abound in the fields, and 
the woods furnish a small species of 'antelope, 
of which the venison makes a most delicious 
repast. Of the wild animals in the Mandingo 
country, the most common are the hysena, the 
panther and the elephant The i^Aix^i^ ^i^^Bba^ 
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part of Africa, have not acquired the art of 
taming this powerful and docile ^creature, and 
applying his strength and faculties to the ser- 
vice of man ; but they frequently destroy it by 
fire-arms, or hunt it for the sake of its yalua^ble 
teeth. These they barter to those who sell them 
to Europeans, and eat the flesh, which is con- 
sidered by them as a great delicacy. The com- 
mon beast of burden in this country is the ass. 
Animals are never used in agriculture, there- 
fore the plough is unknowti. The chief im|^e- 
ment of husbandry is the hoe, aud the labour 
is performed by slaves. 

On the 6th of October, the waters of the 
Gambia were at their greatest height, being fif- 
teen feet above high water-mark ; after which 
they began to subside, at first slowly, but after- 
wards very rapidly, sometimes sinking more 
than a foot in twenty-four hours. In the be- 
ginning of November, the river had sunk to its 
former level, and the tide ebbed and flowed aa 
usual. When the river had subsided, and the 
atmosphere grew dry, Mr. Park began speedily 
to recover from his indisposition, and arranged 
affairs for his departure. Dr. Laidley was at 
this time employed in a trading voyage to Jon- 
kakonda. Mr. Park dispatched a letter to him, 
•soliciting him to procure the protection of the 
first cofBe ( or caravan) that might leave Gambia 
for the interior country; and, in the mean time. 
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to purchase him a horse and two asses. Soon 
after, the Doctor returned to Pisania, informing 
him^ when the dry season commenced, a cara- 
van would certainly depart, but could not say 
at what time. Mr. Park resolved to wait, that 
he might prosecute his journey with safety. 
This resolution being formed, he took leave of 
his hospitable friend, and prepared for his jour- 
ney too'isania. 
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Description of the Feloops, the Jalaffs, the Foalahs, and Mandtr;-. 
goes. Account of the Irade 1)etween tbi Nations of Eoro^r 
and the natives of Africa, by way of the Gambia ; and betwf ; a 
the native Inhabitants of the Coast and the Natives of the In- 
terior Countries. Their mode of selling, bnying, &c. 

The natives of the different countries adjoin- 
ing the river Gambia^ may be divided into foi»r 
distinct classes, notwithstanding of their disti > 
bution into a number of separate government^ 
the Feloops, the Jala0s, the Foulahs, and tL;.' 
Mandingoes. The Mahometan religion h'c^ 
made, and still continues to make, considerabi^; 
progress, although the blind and inoffensive 
superstition of their ancestors be maintained, 
by the great body of the people, who are stykd 
by the Mahometans for that reason, KajSrs, cr 
infidels. 

The Feloops are of a gloomy dispositioii, md 
are supposed never to forgive an mjurj : they 
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«re eren said to transmit their qaarrels to their 
ptjstertty ; so that a son views it as incnrabeot 
upon him to revenge the wrongs of his deceased 
I'lther. This is a melaneholy proof of the 
dreadful consequences resulting irom the want 
of religious information, \rhicn never fails to 
inspire the mind with the forgiveness of injn-' 
ries, instead of countenancing or encouraging 
a spirit of revenge. Horrible as this disposi- 
tion undoubtedly is, we are happy to think that 
it is counterbalanced by a number of the most 
amiable dispositions, which are not always 
(bund among people of greater refinement and 
civilization. 

If a man loses bis life m one of those quar- 
rels, which continually happen at their feasts, 
his son endeavours to procure his father's san- 
dals, which he wears once a year, at the anni- 
versary of his father's death, until a fit oppor- 
tunity occurs of revenging bis fate, by sacrific- 
ing the object of his resentment. This fierce 
&nd cruel temper is, however, counterbalanced 
by many good qualities. They possess grati- 
tudei and affection to their benefactors, and are 
singular in their fidelity in every trust com- 
mitted to them. 

During the present war, they have more 
than once taken up arms to defend our mer- 
chants' vessels from French privateers; and 
En^sh property, to a considerahU. ^vsk&^ss^^.^ 
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has been left at Vintain, entirely under the catt 
of the Feloops ; who have manifested^ on sucli 
occasions^ the most scmpalons honour and punc- 
tuality. How greatly is it to be wished, thai 
the minds of a people, so determined and faith- 
ful, should be softened and civilized by the mild 
and benevolent spirit of Christianity I 

The Jalaffsare an active, powerful, and war- 
like people; inheriting great part of the tract 
which lies between the river Senegal and the 
Mandingo States on the Gambia: yet they di^ 
fer from the Mandingoes, not only in language, 
but likewise in complexion and features. The 
noses of the Jalafts are not so much depressed^ 
nor the lips so protuberant as among the gene- 
rality of Africans ; and, although their skin h 
of the deepest' black, they are considered bj 
the white traders as the handsomest Negroes in 
this part of the continent. They are divided 
into several independent states or kingdoms 
which are frequently at war, either with then 
neighbours or with each other. In their man- 
ners, superstitions, and form of government 
they have a great resemblance to the Mandin* 
goes, but excel them in their manufactures 
Their language is copious and significant. Thi 
Foulahs (such of them as reside near the Gam 
bia,) are chiefly of a tawny complexion, will 
soft silky air, and pleasing features. Thej 
sre much attached to a pastoral life, and bavi 
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introdliiced themselveB into all the kingdoms on 
the windward ooast as berdmnen and husband- 
men^ paying a tribote to the sovereign of the 
country for the lands which they hold. The 
Mandmgoea constitute the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants of most of the districts of the interior of 
Africa. Their tankage is universally under-* 
stood and very generally spoken. 

Mr. Park has furnished us with the numerals 
in their language from one to eleven^ which dif- 
fers materially from the specimen of the Feloop 
language already given. 

One, Wean, 

Two, Yar. 

Three, Yat. 

Four, Yanet,, 

Five, • Judom. 

Six, Judom- Wetm. 

Seven, Judom- Yar. 

£ ight, Judom- Yat. 

N ine, Judom- Yanet. 

Ten, Fook. 

E laven, Fook- Aug- Wean, &c. 
They are called Mandingoes, having orig> 
naMy emigrated from the interior state of Man 
ding; but, contrary to the present constitution 
0§ dieir parent country, which is republieai 
the government, in all th6 Mandingo Stat^/ 
near the Gsonbia^ is monarchical. 

c 2 
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The power of the sovereign^ however, is net 
unlimited. In all affairs of importance^ an as- 
sembly of the principal men, or elders^ is call- 
ed ; by whose councils the king is directed, and 
without whose advice he can neither declare 
war nor conclude peace. In every considerable 
town there is a chief magistrate, called th^ Al- 
caid, whose office is hereditary, and whose, bu- 
siness it is to preserve order, to levy duties 
upon travellers, and to preside at the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

The Negroes have no written language : their 
general rule of decision is an appeal to ancient 
custom ; but, simce the system of Mahomet has 
made so great a progress among them, the Ko- 
ran converts have introduced many of the civil 
institutions of the prophet ; and where the Ko- 
ran is not found sufficiently explicit, reference 
is made to a commentary, called Alsharra, con- 
taining a complete digest of the laws of Maho- 
met, civil and criminal. This appeal to written 
laws has given rise in Africa to professional ad- 
vocates or expounders of the law, who are al- 
lowed to appear and plead for the plaintiff and 
defendant, nearly the same as in the courts of 
Great Britain. There are Mahometan Negroea 
who affect to have made the laws of their pro* 
phet their particular study; and in the arts of 
perplexing and confounding a cause, they «re 
not surpassed by the ablest pleaders in Europe. 
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At Pisania a cauB^ was tried, which furnished 
the Mahometan lawyers with a fine opportunity 
of displaying their talents. An ass, belonging 
to a oerawoolli Negro (a native of an interior 
<;ountry near the river Senegal,) had broken 
into a field of corn belonging to one of the Man- 
dingo inhabitants, and destroyed great part of 
it. The Mandingo having caught the animal 
in his field, immediately drew his knife, and 
cut its throat. The SerawooUi thereupon call- 
ed a palaver, similar to bringing an action in 
Europe, to recover damages for the loss of his 
beast, on which he set a high value. The de- 
fendant confessed he had killed the ass, but 
pleaded a setrofif, insisting that the loss he had 
sustained in his corn was equal to the sum de- 
manded for the animal. To ascertain this fact 
^as the point at issue ; and the learned advo- 
cates contrived to puzzle the cause in such a 
manner, that, after a hearing of three days, the 
court broke up without coming to any determi- 
nation. 

The Mandingoes are of a mild, sociable, and 
obliging disposition. The men are commonly 
above the middle size, well shaped, strong, and 
capable of enduring great labour : the women 
are good natured, sprightly, and agreeable. The 
dress of both sexes is composed of cotton cloth 
of their own manufacture : that of the men is a 
loose frock^ not unlike a surplice^ with draw- 
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ers which reach half way down the legs ; the j 
wear sandals on their feet, and white cotton 
caps on their heads. The women's dress con- 
sists of two pieces of 'doth, each of which is 
about six feet long and three broad : one of 
these they wrap round the waist, which hang- 
ing down to the ancles, answers the purpose of 
a petticoat; the other is thrown negligently 
over the bosom and shoulders. The head-dresiS 
of the African women is diversified in different 
countries. Near the Gambia, the females 
wear a sort of bandage of a narrow stripe of 
cotton cloth, wrapped many times round imme* 
diately over the forehead. In Bondou, the head 
is encircled with strings of white beads, and a 
small plate of gold in the middle of the fore- 
head. In Kasson, the ladies ornament their 
heads in a very tasteful manner, with white sea 
shells. In Kaarta and Ludamsu*, the wofnen 
raise their hair to a great height by the addition 
of a pad (as the ladies did formerly in Great 
Britain,) which they decorate with a species of 
coral, brought from the Red Sea by the pil- 
grims returning from Mecca, and spld at a great 
price. The ideas which the people of Lndar 
mar entertain of female beauty, are truly sur- 
prising to a British ear. Before a woman can 
have any pretensions to beauty, sh« mnst b« so 
fat as to require the support of a female 
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Tant to each arm when she walks^ and a perfect 
beauty is a load for a camel. 

In the constmction of their dwelling-houses, 
the Mandingoes also conform to the general 
practice of the African nations on this part of 
the continent; contenting themselves with 
RnaH and incommodious hovels. A circular 
mud wall, ahout four feet high, above which 
is placed a conical roof, composed of the bam- 
boo cane, and thatched with grass, forms alike 
the palace of the king and the hovel of the slave. 
Their household furniture is equally simple ; a 
hurdle of canes placed upon upright stakes, 
about two feet from the ground, upon which is 
spread a mat or bullock's hide, constitutes their 
bed ; a water jar, some earthen pots for dress- 
ing food, a few wooden bowls and calabashes 
with one or two low stools, compose the rest of 
the furniture. The Africans practice polygamy, 
and to prevent matrimonial cfisputes, each of the 
ladies is accommodated with a hut to herself; 
and all the huts belonging to the same famih 
are snrrouwded with a fence, constructed of 
bamboo canes, split and formed into a sort of 
wicker work. The whole inclosure is called a 
surk ; a number of these inclosures, with pas- 
sages between them, form what is called a 
town; but the huts are generally placed with- 
out regnbuity, according to the caprice of the 
owner; the only rule attended to, >» ^Vwxw^ 
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the doors towards the south-west, in order to 
admit the sea breeze. In each town is a large 
stage, called the Ban tang, which answers the 
purpose of a town-house; it is composed of 
interwoven canes, and is generally sheltered 
from the sun by being erected in the shade of 
some large tree. It is here that public affairs 
are conducted, and trials held ; here also the 
lazy and indoknt meet to smoke their pipes, 
and hear the news of the day. In most of the 
towns the Mahometans have a mosque, in which 
public worship is performed. These observa- 
tions respecting the natives apply chiefly to 
persons of free condition, who constitute not 
more than a fourth part of the inhabitants : the 
other three fourths are in a state of hereditary 
slavery, and are employed in cultivating the 
land, in the care of cattle, aud in servile offices 
of all kinds, much in the same manner as the 
slaves in the East Indies. The Mandingo 
master cannot however deprive his slave of Ufe, 
nor sell him to a stranger, without first calling 
a palaver on his conduct or bringing him to a 
public trial. Captives taken in war, and those 
condemned to slavery for crimes or insolvency, 
have no security whatever, but may be treated 
and disposed of in all respects as the owner 
thinks proper. It sometimes happens, when 
no ships are on the coast, that a humane and. 
^considerate master incorporates his purchased. 
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slayes among his servanta, and their offispring 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of na- 
ture. 

The earliest European establishment on the 
river Gambia vas a factory of Portuguese. The 
Dutefa^ French, and English, afterw^s pos^- 
aessed themselves successively of the coast ; but 
the trade of the Gambia became, and for many 
years continued, exclusively in the hands of 
the English. The trade with Europe, by being 
afterwards laid open, was nearly annihilated: 
the share which the English now have in it 
supports not more than two or three annual 
ships ; and the gross value of British exports 
is under <£20,000. The French and Danes 
still mantain a small share; and the Ameri- 
cans have lately sent a few vessels to the Gam- 
bia, by way of experiment. The commodities 
exported to the Gambia from Etirope consist of 
fire-arms and ammunition, iron wares, spiritous 
liquors, tobacco, cotton caps, a small quantity 
of broad cloth, a few articles of the Manchester, 
manufieictures, a small assortment of India goods, 
with some glass beads^ amber^ and other trifles ; 
for which are taken in exchange slaves, gold 
dust, ivory, bees-wax, and hides. Slaves are 
the chief articles ; but the whole number which 
are annually exported from the Gambia, by all 
nations, is supposed to be under one thousand. 
Most of these wretched victims are brought tA 
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the coftfit ia caravans, many of them from very 
remote inland countries. On their arrival at 
the coasts they are distributed among the 
neighbouring Tillages until a slave-ship arrives, 
or until they can be sold to black-tradert. la 
the mean time the wretches are kept constantly 
fettered, two and two, being chained together, 
and employed in the labours of the field, scant- 
ily fed, and very harshly treated. The price 
of a slave varies according to the number of 
purchasers: in general, a young and healthy 
male, from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, 
may be estimated on the spot from Eighteen to 
twenty pounds. 

It is matter of just exultation to the bene- 
volent mind, that almost all civilized countrieii 
have now abandoned the horrid practice of deal- 
ing in humam flesh, of which even revolution* 
ary France had the merit of setting the first 
glorious example; and although it seems to 
be the wish of Louis XVIII. to continue the 
abominable practice for a few years, we fondly 
hope that the other powers of Europe will eai- 
plov all their influence to put a final period tei 
It all over the globe. It is a disgrace to huma- 
nity, and totally incompatible with the spirit 
of our religion, which breathes nothing but love 
and universal benevolence. 

The negro slave-merchants, or Slatees, bfl^ 
iiides slaves, and the merchandize they briii|^ 
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'With them, supply the inhabitants with native 
)rony sweet-smelling gums and frank incenso, 
and a commodity called tree-butter. This is 
an ei^traction from the kernel of a nut, which 
has the consistence and appearance of butter ; 
it forms an important article in the food of the 
liatives, and is used for every domestic service. 
The demand for it is very great. In payment 
of these articles, the maritime states supply the 
interior country with salt, a scarce and valuable 
commodity ; considerable quantities of which 
are also supplied to the inland natives by the 
Moors, vfho obtain it from the salt-pits in the 
great desert, and receive in return corn, cotton- 
cloth and slaves. As the immense value of 
salt for a condiment in the food of animals, is 
well l^nown to the practical farmer^ it . is sin- 
cerely to be wished tnat the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish government would take off the enormous 
duty which at present renders it impossible to 
use that article to any greatj^xtent in the busi- 
ness of rural economy. This subject is treated 
in a masterly manner by Dr. Anderson, in his 
essays on agriculture and rural affairs, to which 
we refer our readers. 

In this kind of exchange the natives of the 
interior make use of small shells, called kowries. 
In their early intercourse with Europeans, the 
firticle that most attracted the notice of the 
fiatives was iron ; its utility in forming instru- 
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ments of war and husbandry made it prefer- 
able to all others^ and iron soon became the 
measnre by which the value of all other com- 
modities was to be ascertained. Thus a cer- 
tain quantity of foods of whatever quality^ 
constituted a bar of that particular rtierchandize. 
For instance, twenty leaves of tobacco were 
considered as a bar of tobacco, and a gallon of 
spirits as a bar of rum ; a bar of one commodity 
being reckoned equal in value to a bar of ano- 
ther ; but, at present, the current value of a 
single bar of any kind, is fixed by the whites 
at two shillings sterling. This is no mean 
proof of their gradual progress towards refine- 
ment and eivili^ation. 

Iron is Just as good for a medium of com- 
merce ^ any other metal, if it passes freely 
from hand to hand, for it is man acting in con- 
cert with man, which makes even gold itself 
worth any thing or nothing. A guinea once 
passed in this country for 30 shillings, though 
Its reputed value be only 21 shillings. 

It IS making money the medium of commerce 
instead of carrying it on by means of absolute 
barter, which niu^t have been the original prac- 
tice of all barbarous nations. In this commerce 
the European has considerable advantages over 
the African, whom therefore it is difficult to 
satisfy ; so that a bargain is never considered \y 
the European as concluded, until the purchai 
money is paid^ and tVie ]p«xt^ Vi^ takftv. leave. 
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CHAP. III. 



. Mr. Ptrk sets out from Plsinia. His attendants. Reaches Jhi- 
day. Proceeds to Medina, the capital ofWooIli. Intenriew 
with the Killer' Proceedn to Kolar. Description of Mumbo 
Jnmbo. Arrives at Koojar. Crosses the wilderness, andar- 
rires at Tallilui, in the kingdom of Bondou. 

The house of Dr. Laidley, in which hospita- 
lity reigned was left by Mr. Park on the ^nd of 
December^ 1795^ when he set out for Pisania, 
with a negro servant of the name of Johnson^ 
acquainted both with the English and Mandingo 
languages^ and a boy of Dr. Laidley's, called 
Demba, who had some knowledge of the Sera- 
woolii nation. Mr. Park had a horse for himself 
and two asses for his servant and interpreter. 
His portable baggage chiefly consisted of pro- 
visions for two daysj a few beads^ some am- 
ber^ and a littte tobacco ; some changes of linen, 
an umbrella, magnetic compass, pocket sextant, 
a^ thermometer, two fowhng pieces, two pair 
0f pistols, and a few other articles of smaller 
importance. He was accompanied by Madibou^ 
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mal^ notwithstanding, appeared so ferocious', 
that no one dared to attack bim singly, and a 
conference was held on the means of securing 
him atiiFe. An old man proposed the follow- 
ing ejcpedient: To take the thatch from the 
roof of a house, and to carry the hamboo frame 
(the pieces of which are well secured together 
by thcmgs,) and throw it over the lion. If, in 
approaching him, he should attempt to spring 
apon them, they had nothing to do but to let 
down the roof upon themselves, and fire at the 
hov through the rafters. This proposal was 
agreed to; the thatch was taken nrom the roof 
of a hut, and the lion-hunter, supporting the 
fabric, marched courageously to meet the ani- 
mal ; but the lion was so formidable in his ap- 
pearance, that they provided for their own 
safety by covering themselves with the roof. 
Unfortunately the lion was too nimble for them; 
for while the roof wa^ setting down^ both the 
beast and his pursuers were secured in the same 
cage, and the lion devoured them at his leisure^ 
to the great astonishment and mortification of 
the inhabitants of Doomasana; hence nothing 
can enrage an inhabitant of that town so much 
as desiring him to catch a lion alive.'' 

This; it i» extremely natural to think would 
be the ease, because it was keeping up the re- 
membrance of what they wished to be buried 
in oblivion^ conceiving it rather as a matter of 
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disg^ce^ in which light they knew that it wa« 
considered by others. Even those who ar« 
guilty of particular meannesses, do not wish to 
hear them repeated^ and perhaps nothing hurts 
a man more than the imputation of cowardice, 
although he may not have given any indubi- 
table proofs of courage. 

On the third of December, Mr. Park took 
leave of Dr. Laidley and Messrs. Ainsleys, rtid 
rode slowly into the woods* In the midst of a 
boundless forest, while reflecting on the dan-» 
ger of his situation, he was stopped by a body 
. of people, who told him he must go with them 
to Peck aba, to the king of WaUi, or pay customs 
to them. Mr. Park thought it prudent to com' 
ply : and presenting them with four bars e 
tobacco for the king^s use, he continued unt 
he arrived at a village near Koutacunda. D 
oember 4, he passed this place, the last town 
Walli, and stopped to pay the accustomed c 
ties; and, on December 5, reached Medi 
the capitaj of the king of Woolli's dominir 
The kmgdom of Woolli is bounded by th' 
Walli on the west, by the Gambia on the n* 
by Bondou on the north-east, and on the 
by the Simbani wilderness. The coun* 
every where covered with large woods, ai 
towns are situated in the intermediate ' 
Each town is surrounded by a tract of cr 
•d land, the produce of which is fonb 
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eient to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; 
the chief prcniuctions are cotton, tobacco, and 
eiscolent Tegetables* The inhabitants are Man- 
dingoes^ and are divided into two sects, the Ma- 
hometans, who are called Bushreens, and the 
Pagan8> who are called Kafirs. The Pagan na- 
tives are the most numerous, and the govem- 
ment of the country is in their hands; for 
though the most respectable among the Maho- 
metans are firequently consulted in afiairs of im- 
portance> yet they are never permitted to take 
a share in the executive government, which rests 
solely in the hands of the Mansa or Sovereign, 
and great officers of state* Of these the first 
in rank is the presumptive heir of the crown, 
called the Farbanna ; next to him are the AU 
caid8> or provincial governors, who are frequent- 
ly called Keamos ; then follow the two grand 
divisions of freemen and slaves ; of the former 
the Slatees are considered as the principal, but 
in all classes great respect is paid to aged men. 
On the death of the reigning monarch, his eld- 
est son (if he has attained the age of manhood), 
succeeds to the crown. If there be no son, or 
if the soil be under the limited age, a council is 
held, and the late monarch's nearest relation 
(commonly his brother) is placed at the helm of 
government in full right. The charges of go* 
^emmeDt are defrayed by occasional tributes 
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from tlie people^ and by duties on go6d% trans 
ported across the country. 

Travellers^ on going from tlie Gambia to th^ 
interior^ pay customs in European merchandize 
on returning^ they pay in iron ; these taxes an 
paid in every town. Medina, the capital of th( 
kingdom, is a place of considerable extent, anc 
may contain m)m eight hundred to one thou 
sand houses. It is fortified in the African man 
ner, by a surrounding high wall, built of clay 
and an outward fence of pointed stakes am 
prickly bushes; but the walls are neglected 
and the fences have essentially suffered, fron 
the active hands of busy housewives, who plucl 
up the stakes for firewood. Mr. Park obtained i 
lodging at one of the king's relations, who ap 
prised him of an introduction to his majesty 
but warned him not to presume to shcAe haiut 
with him. It was not usual to allow this liberty 
to strangers. Royalty in most countries neve 
condescends to use so much fiamiliarity with an 
person, however exalted his rank, and whe 
a man in this country if admitted into the pr 
sence of his Majesty, it is considered as payi? 
him a very high compliment^ if allowed to k 
his hand. 

Thus instructed, he went in the aftemoov 
pay his respects- to the sovereign, and ask t 
mission to pass through his territories to I 
dou. The king's name was Jatta. He was 
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■aTTM Tenerable old man of whom so favoarable 
an aecoant was transmitted by Major Houghton. 
He was seated upon a mat before the door of 
his hut; a number of men and women were ar- 
ranged on ^eh side, who were singing and 
clapping their hands. Mr. Park saluted him 
respectfully, and informed him of the purport 
of his Tisit; the king graciously replied, that he 
not only gare him leave to pass through his 
eountiy, but would offer up his prayers for his 
safety. This conduct of Jatta would do honour 
to a professing christian, and his anxious soli- 
cituae ft>r the safety of Mr. Park, by mention- 
ing the hte of Major Houghton, is Worthy of 
the highest commendation, as it indicates the 
sineerest, the most disinterested frendiship. On 
this, one of his attendants began to sing an 
Arabic song, at every pause of which the king 
himself, and all the people present, struck their 
hands against their foreheads, and exclaimed 
with devout and affecting solemnity. Amen, 
Amen. The king told Mr. Park he should 
have a guide the day following, who would con« 
duct him out of the kingdom. December 6, 
Mr. Park went to tlie king, to learn if the guide 
was ready, and found his majesty sitting upon 
a bullock's hide, warming himself before a large 
fire. His majesty entreated him to desist from 
continuing his expedition, telling him that Ma- 
jor Houghton had been killed in UUtQUte^axiLd 
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*at if Mr. Park followed in his footsteps, li6 
jfobably would meet with his fate. Mr. Park 
■ranked the king for his affectionate solicitude, 
.y t told him he was resolved to proceed through 
** dangers^ The king shook his head, but de- 
^^ed from further persuasions. 

About two o'clock, the guide appeared. Mr. 
ftrk then took leave of the good old monarch, 
id in three hours arrived at Konjour, a small 
llage, where lie remained the night. Here he 
irchafeed a fine shee}^ for a few beads, and his 
endants killed it with all the ceremonies pre- 
ibed by their Religion ; part of it was dress- 
for supper ; after which a dispute arose be- 
en one of the Serawoolli negroes and John- 

the interpreter, about the sheep's horns. 

former claimed the horns as his perquisite, 
lavki^ acted the butcher, and Johnson op- 
id this claim* Mr. Park settled the dispute 
iving* a horn to each of them. It appeared 
iquiry that these horns were highly valued, 
fing- easily converted into portable sheaths, 
ses, for containing certain charms or amu- 
alled saphiesi which the negroes constant- 
jar about them. These saphies are prayers, 
itences from the Koran, which the Maho- 
i priests write on scraps of paper and sell 
I natives, who suppose them to possess ex- 
Iinary virtues. Some wear them to guard 
St the attack of snakes and alligators ; on 
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nichan ocauiion the stphie is inclosed in a snake's 
or alligator's skin, and tied round the ancle ; 
others have recourse to them in time of war, to 
protect their persons from hostile attacks ; bat 
the general use of these amulets is, to prevent 
or cure bodily diseases, to preserve from hunger 
and thirst, and to conciliate the favour of su- 
perior powers. The natives of this part of Af- 
rica consider the art of writing as bordering on 
magic : and it is not in the doctrines of the 
prophet, but in the arts of magic, their confi- 
dence is placed. This must operate as a power- 
ful check to every species of improvement, till 
it be possible to convince them of the numerous 
advantages of knowledge, which writing is in- 
tended to communicate to the greatest distance. 
By. means of it any two friends or acquaintan- 
ces can converse together, and understand each 
other, though a thousand miles distant. On the 
7th, Mr. Park left Konjour, and slept at a vi- 
lage called Malla ; and the 8th, arrived at Ko- 
lar, a considerable town, near the entrance to 
which was a sort of masquerade^habit, hanging 
upon a tree, made of the bark of trees, which 
he was told belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. 

This is a strange bugbear, common in all the 
Mandingo towns, and employed by the Pagan 
natives in keeping the women in subjection ; for 
as they are not restricted in the number of their 
wives^ every one marries as many as he can eon- 
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veiiiently maatain ; and it often happens tin 
the ladiea disagree among themselves ; fami] 
quarrels sometimes rise to such a height, tb; 
the voice of the husband is disregarded in tl 
tumult. This must be the uBavoidable const 
quence wherever polygamy is contenanced an 
encouraged. In almost every country und< 
heaven, the proportion of males and females : 
so near upon an equality, that for one man t 
have . many wivf s is an act of the grossest ir 
justice, and the domestic evils with which it J 
attended, may be considered as the just punisli 
ment of such a crime. Then the interpositio 
of Mum BO Jumbo is invoked, and is always d< 
cisive. This strange minister of justice, thi 
.> sovereign arbiter of domestic strife, disguise 

in his masquerade attire, and armed with th 
rod of public authority, announces his comin 
hy loud and dismal screams in the adjacer 
voods. He begins, as soon as it is dark, to e 
ter the town, and proceeds to a place where 
the inhabitants are assembled to meet him. T 
appearance of Mumbo Jdmbo, it may be w 
posed, is uiipleasing to the African ladies, 
they dare net refuse to i^ppear when sumir 
ed ; and the ceremony commences with dan< 
and singing, which continues till midn' 
when Mumbo seizes on the offender. Th( 
fortunate victim, being striped naked, is 
to a posty and severely scourged with Mm 
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rod, amidst theBhouts and deriaion of the whole 
aasembly ; and it is remarkable that the rest of 
the women are very clamorous and outrageous 
in their abuse of their unfortunate sister, un- 
til day-light puts an end to this disgusting re- 
velry. 

December 9, Mr. Park reached Tambacunda, 
and, on the 10th, Kooniakary; on the 11th, he 
uriyed at Koojar, the frontier town of Woolli. 
His guide, being obliged toretiim, received 
some amber for his trouble; and, having been 
informed there was some difficulty in procuring 
waiter in the wilderness, Mr. Park made in- 
quiry for men to serve both as guides and wa- 
ter carriers. Three negroes, elephant-hunters, 
offered their services for that purpose, and were 
accepted, each being paid three days advance. 
The inhabitants of Koojar beheld Mr. Park with 
great surprise, and in the evening invited him 
to a wrestling match at the Bentang, or Town- 
Hall. This is an amusement common in all 
the Mandingo countries. The spectators ar- 
ranged themselves in a circle, leaving the in- 
termediate space for the wrestlers, who were 
strong and active young men. Being stripped 
of their clothing except a short pair of drawers, 
and having their skm anointed with oil, or 
ihea butter, the combatants approached each 
other on all fours, parrying with, and occasion- 
illy extending a nana for some time> till at 
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length one of them sprang forward and caught 
his rival by the knee. Great dexterity and 
judgment were now displayed ; but the contert 
was decided by superior strength; and few 
Europeans would have been able to cope with 
the conqueror. During the wrestling, the com- 
batants were animated by the music of a drum, 
by which, in some measure, their actions were 
regulated. The wrestling was succeeded by a 
dance, in which many peri'onners assisted^ ail 
of whom were provided with little helia which 
were fastened to their legs and arms. The 
drum also regulated the dancing; it was beaten 
with a crooked stick, which the drummer heid 
in his right hand, occasionally using his left to 
deaden the sound, and thus vary the music. 
The dram is also applied on these occasions fo7 
the preservation of order among the spectator! 
by imitating the sound of certain Manding 
sentences. For example, when the wrestlin 
match is about to begin, the drummer strik 
what is understood to signify^ ** Sit all down 
upon which the spectators immediately ai 
themselves, and when the combatants ane 
begin> he strikes, " Take hold ! Take hold 
Jn the course of the evening, liquor was t 
seated by way of refreshment^ which tastec 
much like English beer, as to induce Mr. I 
to enquire intQ. its composition. It is acd 
made from com which has been malted, u 
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in the savie manner as barley is malted in Great 
Bfkain;a root, yielding a grateful bitter, was 
used in lieu of hops; -die corn^ which yields the 
wor€, is the kolcus spicatus of botanists. On 
the Idth^ one of the elephant-hunters abscond- 
ed with the money he had received. In order 
to prevent the others from following his exam-> 
pie, Mr. Park made them instantly fill their 
oaJbhashes, or gourds with water. They had 
not travelled fav, before the attendants insisted 
upei) stopping to prepare a saphie or charm> to 
ensure a good journey : this was done by mut- 
tering a few sentences, and spitting upon a stone 
which was laid upon the ground. The same 
ceremony was repeated three times, after which 
the Negroes proceeded with the greatest confi- 
dence. This ceremony completed, the com- 
pany advanced with ala'crity, as far as a large 
tree caJled by the natives Neema Taba. It 
had a very singular appearance, being co\^red 
with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, which 
persons travelling across the wilderness, had at 
different times tied to its branches; a custom 
so generally followed, that no one passes it with- 
out hanging up something. Mr. Park followed 
the example, and suspended a handsome piece 
of cloth on one of the boughs ; and, being told 
that a pool of j^rater was at no great distance, 
he ordered the Negroes to unload the asses that 
they might have corn, while one of the ele^Kwvt.- 
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hunters was dispatched to find out the pool. 
The pool was foiind^ but the water of it was 
thick and muddy; and the Negro discovered 
the remains of a fire, recently extinguished, 
near it, and the fragments of provisions, which 
evinced it had been lately visited either by tra- 
vellers or banditti. The fear of the latter ob- 
liged Mr. Park to change his resolution on ac- 
count of the timidity of his attendants, and 
proceed to another watering place. He departed 
accordingly aiid at eight o'clock at night ar- 
rived at the next watering place, where a fire 
was kindled, and the company, surrounded by 
their cattle, lay down on the bare ground, more 
than a gun shot from any bush ; the Negroes 
agreeing to keep watch by turns to prevent sur- 
prise. As soon as day-light appeared, they 
filled their skins and calabashes at the pool, 
and set out for Tallika, the first town in Bon- 
dou ; which Mr. Park reached on the 13th of 
December. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Account of the inhabftants of Tallika. (Mr. Pailc proceeds for 

l^ Fatteconda. Incidents on the road. Arrives at Koorkarany. 

Fishery on the river Falemi. Arrives at Fatteconda. Inter- 

« 

view with Almami, the sovereign of Bondon. Description of 
his dvrelling Visits the King's wives. Arrives at Jong. 
Aceonnt of Bondon. 

The principal inhabitants of Tallika^ the fron- 
tier town of Bondou towards Woolli^ are Fou- 
lahs, who have espoused the religion of Maho- 
met/ and who are extremely opulent, which 
originates from the sale of ivory, and furnish- 
ing provisions to the caravans. It is the re- 
sidence of an officer belonging to the king of 
Bondou, whose business it is to give early in- 
timation of the arrival of caravans, the tax paid 
by them being in proportion to the number of 
asses which arrive loaded at Tallika. Mr. Park 
lodged at the house of this officer, and agreed 
to aceompany him to Fatteconda, where his 
majesty resided. He set off from Tallika on 

. ■ e2 
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the 14th of December, and before he had pro- 
ceeded above two miles on his journey, a des- 
perate quarrel took place between two of his 
iellow-travellers, one of whom was by trade a 
blacksmith, during which they bestowed on 
each other a number of scurrilous and insult- 
ing epithets. It is not unworthy of observa- 
tion, that an African will much rather suffer 
to be struck, than endure, a term of reproach 
to be thrown out against any of his ancestors^ 
This is extremely natural, for evsn friends who 
may live at variance with each other while alive^ 
cannot endure to hear their deceased relatives 
spoken of in a disrespectful manner. This it 
a stroke by which they are more sensibly hurt 
than by any injury done to themselves. Ac 
cordingly,. if the real Junius could be disco v^ 
ed, he would be severely puijiished for sayii 
to a certain great personage, you noay look bt 
upon your ancestors for ten genorationa, wi 
out finding a single virtue to upbraid you. 7 
slaves make use of this expression which ha^f 
sed into a proverb: ''strikeme,butdonot€ 
my mother.'' One of the disputants at le? 
drew his cutlass; and was about to exerci 
upon the blacksmith, when Mr. P«rk ende 
quarrel hy ordering the blacksmith to be i 
and insisting upon the other putting i 
cutUsB ; threatening to treat him as a r 
and to shoot him without ceremony* 
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refuted the same nig^ht at a place called Ganado, 
where an exchan|«e of presents^ and a good sup- 
per, terminated all differences, and the night 
was far advanced before any of the company 
thought of retiring to. sleep, being amused by 
an itinerant singing man, who told a number 
of diverting stories, and played some sweet airs 
by blowing his breath upon a bow-string, and 
striking it at the same time with a stick. Next 
day, about a mile from Ganado, they crossed 
a considerable branch of the Gambia, called 
Neriko. The banks were steep, and covered 
with rt,imos(Ls; and in the mod were a number 
of large muscles, but the natives do not eat them. 
About noon, the sun being exceedingly hot, 
they rested under the shade of a tree, and pur- 
chased some milk and pounded com from some 
Fonlah herdsmen; and at sun-set reached a 
town called Koorkarany, where the abusive 
blackslnith had some relations. 

Koorkarany is a Mahometan town surround- 
ed by a high wall, and provided witk a mosque. 
Here Mr. Park was shewn a number of Arabic 
manuscripts, particularly a copy of the book 
called AlShara. The Maraboo, or priest, in 
whose possession it was, read and explained, in 
Mandingo, many of the remarkable passages ; 
and, in retnm, Mr. Park shewed him Richard- 
son's Arabic Grammar, which he very much 
admired. December 17tb^ they departed from 
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Koorkarany> and were joined by a young man 
who was, travelling to Fattecon<kk for salt; and 
91 night reached Doogi, a. small village, three 
miles firom Koorkarany. Provisions here were 
so cheap that a bullock was purchased for six 
small stones of amber. December 18, Mr. Park 
ftUd his attendants departed from Doogi, and, 
being joined by a number of Foulafas, and other 
people, made a formidable appearance, and wer^ 
under no apprehension of Jl>eing plundered in 
the woods. One -of the asses proving very re- 
fractory, the negroes made use of a curious me- 
thod, to render him tractable ; they cut a forked 
8tick,andputtingthe forked part into his mouth, 
like the oit of a bridle, tied the two ^mailer 
parts together above his head, leaving the lower 
part of the neck of si]^cient length to strike 
against the ground, if the ass should attempt 
to put his k^ulidown. After this, the ass walk- 
ed along quietly, taking care to hold his head 
sufEiciently high to prevent the stones or roots 
of trees from striking the end of the stick-, which 
experience had taught him would give a severe 
shock to his teeth. In the evening they arrived 
at a few scattered villages, surrounded with ex- 
tensive cultivation; at one of which, called 
Buggil, they passed the night in a miserable 
but, having no other bed than a bundle of corn 
stalks, and but indifferent provisions. The 
wells here are dug with gr«at ingenuity, and 
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are very deep; one of the bucket-ropes was 
measored, and the depth of the well was found 
to be twenty-eight fathoms, or 168 feet. 

They departed irom Buggil on the 19th, and 
travelled along a dry stony height, covered with 
rnhnasas, till mid-day, when the land sloped to- 
wards the east, and they descended into a deep 
valley, in which was abundance of whin-stone 
and white quartz. Arrived at a large village, 
they proposed to lodge there ; they found many 
of the natives dressed in a thin French guaze, 
which they called Byqui, well calculated to dis- 
play the shape of the females. The manners 
of these ladies did uot^ however, correspond 
with their dress ; they were rude and trouble- 
some in the highest degree, surrounding Mr. 
Park in numbers begging for amber, beads, ^c. 
and where so vehement in their requests, that 
it was impossible to resist them : thay tore his 
cloak, cut the buttons from his boy's clothes, 
and were proceeding to other outrages, when 
Mr. Park mounted his horse and rode off, fol- 
lowed, for half a mile, by a body of these harpies. 
In the evening he reached Soobrndooka; as 
his company consisted of fourteen persons, he 
purchased a sheep and abundance of corn for 
supper, aft^ which an uncomfortable night was 
passed in a heavy dew. December 20, iVIr. 
Park departed from Soobrudooka, and came to 
a large village on the banks of the Faleme river. 
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which is here rapid and rocky. The nati 
were employed in fishing in varions ways. '. 
lar^e fish were taken in long baskets, mad 
split cane, and placed in a strong current, wl 
was created by walls of stone, built across 
stream, certain open places being left, throi 
which the water rushed with g^at force. Sc 
of these baskets, were more than twenty 
long : and when enee the fish had entered 
of them, the force of the stream prevente< 
from returning. The small fish were takei 
great numbers in hand nets, which the nat 
weave of cotton, and use with great dextei 
The fish last mentioned are about the siz 
sprat8» and are prepared for sale in dififei 
ways. The most common is by pounding t] 
entire, as they come from the stream, i 
wooden morter, and exposing them to dri 
the sun, in large lumps, like sugar loayes. 
smell is not very agreeable ; but in the Moo 
countries, to the north of Senegal, this pre 
ation is accounted a luxury. The mannc 
using it by the natives is^ by dissolving a p 
of this black loaf in boiling water, and mi 
it with their kouskous. 

The banks of the Faleme were every i 
covered with large and beautiful fiel4s of 
but not the- same species of grain as is ' 
ted on the Gambia. It is called by th^ 
Hanio^ and grows in the dry season 
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prolific, and reaped in the month of January. 
It IB cIk aaiae which, from the depending posi- 
tion of the ear, is called by botanists, koicus 
cemuut. 

On returning to the village, after a short ex- 
cursion, an old Moorish Shererf came to bestow 
his blessing upon Mr. Park, and beg some pa- 
per on which to write saphies. This man had 
aeen Major Houghton, and said that he had 
died in the country of the Moors. Mr. Park 
gave him a few sheets of paper, and he levied 
a similar tribute from the blacksmith. 

December 21, having agreed for a canoe to 
carry the bundles across the river, Mr. Park 
forded the river, the water of which came up 
to his knees as he sat on his horse. At noon 
be arrived at Fatteconda, the capital of Bondou, 
and received an invitation to tlie house of a re- 
spectable Slatee. The offer was accepted, and 
soon after a messenger from the king arrived, 
who desired his immediate attendance on his 
majesty. Mr. Park took his interpreter, and 
followed the messenger until he saw a man sit- 
ting under a tree. . This he was informed was 
the king, who desired him to come and sit down 
by him on the mat, and, after a short convert 
sation, asked him if he wished to purchase any 
slaves or gold. Being answered in the nega- 
tive, he seemed surprised, but deaired Mr. Park 
to come m the evening, when he would give 
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him some proYisions. This monarch was calli 
Almami, a Moorish name, though he was a 
a Mahometan, but a Pagan. In the evenin 
Mr. Park waited upon the king, and took wii 
him one cannister of gunpowder, some ambc 
tobacco, and an umbrella. 

All the houses belonging to the king and h 
family are surrounded by a lofty mud wa 
which converts the whole into a kind of citad< 
At the first place of entrance, Mr. Park o1 
served a man standing with a musket on h 
shoulder, and found the way to the present 
very intricate. His majesty was sitting upc 
a mat, and two attendants with him. M 
Park again stated the objects of his journey 
the king thought it impossible that a man i 
his senses would undertake so dangerous 
journey merely from motives of curiosity ; I 
thought every white man must of necessity \ 
a trader. It appeared to this African princ 
that gain could be the only rational object 
induce any man to expose his life to the m 
imminent danger ; and he gave it as his der 
opinion, that no white man in a particular 
ner ever undertook a journey so obvious) 
tended with the greatest hazard, without 
more powerful motive than mere cur 
The presents were highly acceptable, - 
larly the umbrella, which he repeated' 
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and unfurled^ to the great admiration of him- 
self and attendants^ who could not at first com- 
prehend the twe of this wonderful machine. 
Being about to take his leave, the king desired 
him to stop^ while he began a long preamble 
in fieivour of the whites. He next proceeded to 
an eulogium on his blue coat,, of which the yel- 
low buttons seemed especially to strike his 
fancy^ and concluded by entreating Mr. Park 
to present it to him. There is a degree of mean- 
ness in this method of procuring Mr. Park's 
coat, of which only a little, uncultivated mind 
could be capable. In his situation, however, 
it would have been dangerous to refuse, and of 
course a man of his penetration deemed it pru- 
dent to comply, although it must be admitted 
that he must have done it with extreme reluc- 
tance. The request of an African prince, in 
his own dominions, comes little short of a com- 
mand : he therefore immediately complied with 
the monarch's request, took off his coat, and 
laid it at his feet. In return for this compli- 
ance^ the king presented him with great plenty 
of provisions, and desired to see him again in 
the momingi He accordingly attended, and 
found the ' king sick in bed, -who desired Mr. 
Park to bleed him, but, when his arm was tied 
up, and the lancet prepared, his courage failed, 
and he begged the operation might be postponed 
till the afternoon. He then observed that his 
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women were very desirous to see the stranger; 
and an attendant was immediately ordered to 
conduct our traveller to the cout't appropriated 
to the ladies. The whole seraglio surrounded 
Mr. Park> some begging for physic^ some for 
amber^ and all of them desirous of trying that 
great African specific blood-letting. They were 
ten or twelve in number^ most of them young 
and handsome, wearing on their heads orna- 
ments of gold and bunches of amber. They 
rallied him, with a good deal of gaiety^ on dif- 
ferent subjects, particularly upon the whiteness 
of his skin and the prominence of his nose. 
They insisted that both were artificial. The 
first, they said, was produced when an infant, 
by being dipped in milk, the latter by having 
his nose pinched every day, until it had acquir- 
ed its present unsightly conformation. Mr. 
Park, in return, gallantly complimented these 
African ladies on the glossy jet of their skins, 
and the lovely depression of their noses ; but 
they said that flattery (or as they emphatically 
called it, honey-mouth) was not esteemed in 
Bondou. It has ever bieen the opinrion of man- 
kind in general, that the fair sex are very sus- 
ceptible of fldttery; but even in the unculti- 
vated parts of Africa, it appears that the women 
are not to be flattered with impunity, and that 
they are qualified to discriminate between thaf 
and wnccrity. They give it the expressive 
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epithet of koney^mouth, which they declare waw 
not held in an^ estimation by the fair sex of 
Bondou. This is not always the case even in 
Great Britain^ where females are susceptible 
of flattery to any extent, if it be communicated 
with any degree of delicacy and refinement. In 
return for his compliments they presented him 
with a jar of honey and some fish, which wero 
tent to his lodgings ; and he was ordered again 
to wait upon the king before sun-set. 

Mr. Park carried with him some beads and 
writing paper, it being usual to present some 
small present on taking leave of the king. He 
received in return five drams of gold, the mo- 
narch observing, '* That it was hut a trific, and 
given out of pure friendship ; but that it would 
be of U9e to him in travelling, for the purchase 
of provisions.'' He seconded this act of kind- 
ness by one still greater, by politely telling 
him,' ''That though it was customary to exa- 
mine the baggage of every traveller passing 
through his country, yet, in the present instance, 
he would dispense with that ceremony ;'' adding 
''that Mr. Park was at liberty to depart when 
he pleased.'' On the 23d our traveller left 
Fatteconda, and about eleven o'clock came to 
a small village where he determined to stop the 
rest of the d^y. In the afternoon he was infor- 
med that, as he was at the boundary between 
Bondou and Kajaaga, a place dangerous for tra- 
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Tellers, it would be necessary to continue his 
journey by night until he should reach a more 
hospitable part of the country. This proposal 
was agreed to, and two people were hired for 
guides through the woods. The stillness of the 
air, the bright shining of the moon, the howl- 
ing of the wild beasts, and the deep solitude of 
the forest, made the scene solemn aud pensive. 
Not a word was uttered but in whisper; alt 
were attentive, and every one anxious to shew 
his sagacity by pointing out the wolves and 
hysenas as they glided like shadows, from one 
thicket to another. Towards morning they ar- 
rived at a village called Kimmoo, where they 
stopped to give the asses corn, and roast a few 
ground-nuts for themselves. In the aftemoor 
they arrived at Joag, in the kingdom of Ka 
jaaga. 

Bondon is bounded on the east by BambooJ 
on the south by Tendu and the Simbani'W' 
demess, on the south-west by Woolli, on t' 
west by Foota Tora, and on the north by F 
jaaga. The country is covered with woo 
but the land is elevated, and frequently r 
into considerable hills. In native fertility 
soil is not surpassed by any part of Africa. F 
the central situation of Bondou, between 
Gambia and Senegal rivers, it is become a j 
of great resort both for the Slatees, who f 
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rally pass through it, and for occasional traders^ 
vho come to purchase salt. These difiereut 
branches of commerce are principally conducted 
by Maadingoes and Serawoollies, who have set- 
tled in the country. These merchants likewise 
carry on a considerable trade with Gedumah, and 
other Moorish countries^ bartering corn and blue 
cotton cloths for salt, which they again barter 
in Dentila ^nd other districts, for iron, shea 
butter, and small quantities of gold dust. They 
likewise sell a variety of sweet smelling gums, 
packed up in small bags, containing each about 
a pound. These gums being thrown on hot 
embers, produce a very pleasant odour, and are 
used by the Mandingoes for perfuming their 
huts and clothes. The duties on travellers are 
very heavy ; in almost every town an ass-load 
pays a bar of European merchandize, and at 
Fatteconda, the residence of the king, one In- 
dian baft, or a musket and six bottles of gunpow- 
der, are exacted as the common tribute. By 
means of these duties the king of Bondou is 
well supplied with arms and ammunition; a 
circumstance which renders him formidable to 
the neighbouring states. The inhabitants dif- 
fer in their complexions and manners from the 
Mandingoes and Serawoollies, with whom they 
are frequently at war. Some years ago the 
king of Bondou crossed the Faleme river wi^h 

f2 
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a nnmerousarmy, and after a short and bloody 
campaign, totally defeated the forces of Sam- 
boo> king of Bambouk, who was obliged to sue 
for peace, and surrender to him all the towns on 
the eastern bank of the Faleme. 

The Foulahs are of a tawny complexion, with 
small features, and soft silky hair; of a mild and 
gentle disposition, but the uncharitable maxims 
of the Koran have made them less hospitable 
to strangers than the Mandingoes. They con- 
sider all the Negro natives as their inferiors, 
and, when talking of different nations, rank 
themselres among the white people. Their 
government is influenced by the Mahometan 
laws ; for the chief men atid the majwity of the 
inhabitants are Mussulmans, though the king 
IS a Pagan. In the exercise of their faith they 
are not intolerant, and religious persecution is 
unknown among them. 

It is a disgrace to tlie Catholic professors of 
Christianity that this amiable disposition of the 
Foulahs will not apply to them, for in all ages 
they have been guilty of the most cruel and 
horrid persecution, imagining that they did 
God an essential service in bringing those of a 
different persuasion to condign punishment. 
The persecution of the Protestants in the south 
of France, we trust will not fail to excite the 
indignation of a British ministry, and that 
Louis X\\l\. will be compelled to put a final 
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perio<} to such unprovoked barbarity, under the 
specious pretext of sedition. 

By establishing small schools in the differ- 
ent tovns, many of the Pagans are taught to 
read the Koran, and become disciples of the 
Prophet. The Arabic language is also intro- 
duced with the Mahometan faith. The indus- 
try of the Foulahs, in the occupation of pastu- 
rage ahd agriculture is every where remark-* 
able. Even on the banks of the Gambia, the 
greater part of the corn is raised by them, and 
then* lands and flocks are more numerous and 
in better condition than those of the Mandin- 
goes ; but in Bondou they are opulent in a high 
degree, and enjoy all the necessaries of life in 
great profusion. They display great skill in 
the management of their cattle, making them 
extremely gentle by kindness and familiarity ^r 
The exertions of individuals to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil, and abridge the labours of the 
husbandman, by improvements or inventions 
respecting the implements of agriculture, very 
justly merit the most liberal encouragement. It 
may be truly asserted, that the man who should 
make two grains of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow upon a spot which formerly produced 
but one, would deserve better of mankind, and 
beofniore essential service to his country, than 
the whole tribe of politicians put together. It 
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is pleasing to learn, that even in Africa thi 
subject is so well understood, and that the so 
so liberally rewards the inhabitants for thai 
industry and care. On the approach of nigl 
the cattle are collected from the woods and receii 
cd in folds, which are constructed in the neigt 
bourhood of the different villages. In the mid 
die of each fold is erected a small hut, wherei 
one or two of the herdsmen keep watch durin 
the night, to prevent the cattle from bein 
stolen, and to keep up the fires, which ai 

' kindled round the fold to frighten away tfa 

J wild beasts. The cattle are milked in tfa 

morning and evening; the milk is excellen 

but the quantity obtained is not so great as i 

, Europe. The Foulahs use the milk chiefly s 
an article of diet, and that not until it be quit 
sour. The cream which it aflbrd is very thic^ 
and is converted into butter by stirring it vi 
Lently in a large calabash. This butter, wh 
melted over a gentle fire, and freed from imy 
rities, is preserved in small earthen pots, ; 
forms a part in most of their dishes ; it sej 
likewise to anoint their heads, and is very J 
rally bestowed on their faces and arms, 
though milk be plentiful, the inhabitants o 
part of Africa are totally unacquainted wit 
art of making cheese. The heat of the cli 
and the great scarcity of salt, are the 
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Tged against the making of it ; and the 
process appears to them too long and 
isome to be attended with any solid ad- 
e. The Foulahs possess some excellent 
, the breed of which seems to be a mix- 
the Arabian wirh the original African. 
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CHAP. V. 



Account of Kiyaaga. Serawoollies, their maimers and langnqp 
Accoont of Jeag. Mr. Park is ill treated, and robbed of hi 
his effects, by order of Batcheri, the king. Charity of a fema 
slave. The author is visited by the nephew of the King 
Kasson. Arrives in the kingdom of Kasson. 



Gallam is the name given by the French t 
the kingdom of Kajaaga^ which on the soutl 
cast and south is bounded by Bambouk ; on tl 
west by Foota Tora and Bondou, and by tl 
luver Senegal on the north. The air and * 
mate are more conducive to heahh than at 
of the other settlements on the coast. The 
of the country is pleasingly diversified with 
and vallies^ and the meandering course c 
Senegal from the rocky hills of the in 
gives a picturesque beauty to the whoL 
The natives are known by the name 
wooWies, whose complexions are as bl 
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iand cannot in this particular be diatiiig^iHlied 
from the Jalofiii. It is under a monarchical go- 
vernment, and the authority of the Kovcroign 
may be considered as formidable. The Sera- 
woollies are a commercial people; at one pe- 
riod they carried on an extensive trade with 
the French in gold and Hlaves^ and still have 
some transactions with the British factories on 
the river Gambia. They are reputed fair and 
just in their commercial dealings, and nothing 
can surpass their unwearied exertions in the 
procuring of opulence. They reap considera- 
ble advantage from the sale of salt and cotton 
cloth in remote regions. When a Serawoolii 
merchant returns home from a trading expedi- 
tion, the neighbours immediately assemble to 
congratulate him upon his arrival. On these 
occasions the traveller displays his wealth and 
liberality, by making a few presents to his 
friends; but if he- has been unsuccessful, his 
levee is soon over, and every one looks upon 
him as a man of no understanding, who could 
perform a long journey, and (as they express 
It) Mftg back nothing but the hair ujton his head. 
Their language is not so harmonious as that of 
the Foulahs. December 24, Mr. Park arrived 
at Joag, the frontier town of the kingdom, and 
took up his roHidence at the house of the chief 
man, who is called Dooty. He was a rigid 
Mahometan, but distinguished for his liospita- 
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lity. Tliis town contains about 2000 inhabi- 
tants. It is surrounded by a high wall, in whid 
are a number of portrholes for musketry to fire 
through in case of an attack. Every man^c 
possession is also surrounded by a wall ; tht 
whole forming so many distinct citadels, and 
answering the purposes of strong fortificationa 
To the westward of the town is a small riverj 
on the banks of which the natives raise plenty 
of tobacco and onions. 

Mr. Park was invited in the eveijing to see 
the sports of the inhabitants who were danc- 
ing, by the light of some large fires, to the mu- 
sic of four drums, which were beat with great 
exactness and uniformity. The dances con- 
sisted more in wanton gestures than in muscu- 
lar exertion or graceful attitudes. The ladies 
vied with each other in displaying the mOB 
voluptuous movements imaginable. A nunr 
ber of horsemen came into the town next morr 
ing, and having awakened the person at whet 
house Mr. Park was, dismounted and came 
the bed on which he lay. One of them thin 
ing he was asleep attempted to steal a musJ 
that lay on the mat ; but finding he could 
effect his purpose undiscovered, he desiF 
Ten other horsemen soon after arrived, 
mounted, and seated themselves, with ti 
whp had come before, forming a circle rouni 
astonished European, each man holdni' 
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nrasketin his hand. Mr. Park observed to bis 
landlord that he hoped they would speak to him 
in Mandingo. To this they agreed, and a short 
man, loaded with a number of saphies, opened 
the business in a very long harangue, telling 
him that ^'h^ had entered the town without 
having first paid the duties, or given any pre- 
sent to the king, and that, according to the 
laws of the country, his people, baggage, and 
cattle were forfeited.'' He added, " tfaAt they 
had received orders from the king to conduct 
him to Maana, the place of his residence; and, 
if he refused to go with them, they were or- 
dered to bring him by force. Upon which all 
oi them rose up and asked him whether Ub was 
ready. Mr. Park requested them to stop a short 
time, while he settled with his landlord, and 
his horse had a feed of com. The poor black- 
smith supposed Mr. Park was in earnest, and 
anxiously entreated him not to goto Maana, as 
ft war was likely to break out between Kasson 
ftnd Kajaaga ; and he should not only lose his 
property, but be sold for a slave. Mandiboo, 
the king's son, being one of the party sent to 
ipprehend Mr. Park, of him it was requested 
:nat the blacksmith should remain at Joag, 
irhile he accompanied him to the king. This 
iras objected to; it being said, that as all had 
fccted contrary to the laws, all were equally an- 
iwerable for their conduct Mr. Park now took 
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his landlord aside, and pxesenting him wit! 
Home gunpowder, asked his advice on the ba 
siness. He was decidedly of opinion he ongh 
not to go to the king; but was fully convinces 
that if any thing valuable was found in his poa 
session, the king would not be over scrupuipu 
in the means of obtaining it. Mr. Park no4 
resolved to conciliate matters, and make friend 
with them if possible. After apologizing, h 
tendered them, as a present to the king, th 
five drachms of gold which the king of Bondo 
had given him. This they accepted, but insist 
ed. on examining his baggage. The bundle 
were opened, but the men were much diaai 
pointed in not finding in them .so much got 
and amber as they expected. They made, v 
the deficiency by taking whatever they fii 
eied, and aftci^ wrangling, and debating f 
sun-set, they departed, having robbed 4))ni 
half his goods. The situation of Mr. Park i 
his ccmnpany was very distressing, as it was 
possible to proou!re provisions without mo 
Towards the evening of the ensuing day, 9 
was«itting chewing straws, an old female 
passing by, with her basket upon her 
asked him, '< if he had got his dinner i^' 
Park gave her no answer ; but his boy 
was sitting by, told her the king's peop 
robbed him, and he had no money. Oi 
ing this, the good old woman, with a 
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bencTolence^ took the basket from her head^ 
and shewing that it contained ground ntits, 
asked wether he could eat them. Receiving 
an answer in the affirmative^ she presented him 
with a few handfuls, and walked away before 
Mr. Park had time to thank her for so season- 
able a supply. 

The feelings of benevolence are so deeply 
rooted in the human mind^ that a man must do 
violence to himself before he can completely 
eradicate them. Cruelty is artificial, and it re- 
quires some time and trouble to be a monster 
without relenting. Accordingly we find that 
the most uncultivated part of the species, and 
such as are least acquainted with what is de- 
noHiinated refinement, are the most tender- 
hearted and compassionate towards real dis- 
tress, as Mr. Park, in the moment of genuine 
distress, found this good old woman. The term 
savage is very frequently misapplied, and there 
are many more white savages than ^ome are 
willing to admit. 

The old woman had scarcely left him, when 
he received information that a nephew of Dcm- 
ba Sego Jalla, the Mandingo king of Kasson, 
was coming to pay him a visit. He soon arrived, 
and very kindly offered his protection, saying, 
that he would be the guide td Kasson (provided 
he wonld set out next morning,) and be an- 
swerable for his safety. This gracious offer was 
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atefuUy accepted^ and the African trave 
ith his attendants^ set off on the 27th of 
ember. This prince^ .whose name was Dei 
^go, had a numerous retinue with him. 
company together consisted of thirty pen 
and six loaded Biases. While journeying 
Johnson the interpreter discovered a specie 
tree^ for which he had made frequent inqu 
He tied a white chicken to the tree by its 
to one of the branches, and then said that 
journey would be prosperous. He said the 
remony was an ofiering or sacrifice to the sp 
of the woodSj who were a powerful race of 
ings, of a white colour, with long flowing I 
At noon they reached Gungadi, a large tc 
where they stopped about an hour, until i 
of the asses, that had fallen behind, cam 
Here were a number of date-trees and a m^ 
built of clay, with six turrets, on the pin' 
of which were placed aix ostrich eggs. / 
before sun-set, they arrived at the town 
mee, on the banks of the Senegal, which 
a beautiful but shallow river, moving 
over a bed of sand and gravel ; the ht 
high, and covered with verdure^ and t^ 
try is open and cultivated. 

December 28, they, arrived at Kayc 
village, a little a hove which is a co' 
cataract, where th^ river flows over 
f^iiJiiHptone rock with great forces 
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the rifer k remarkably black and deep« and 
here it was proposed to make the cattle gwim 
over. After shouting and firing some mus- 
kets, the people on the Kasson side brought over 
a canoe to carry the baggage. It appeared 
s<Arcely possible to get the cattle down the bank, 
which is here more than forty feet above the 
water ; but the negroes seized the horses> and 
launiehed them one at a time down a sort of 
trench or gully that was almost perpendicular. 
After .the terrified cattle had b^n plunged in 
this manner to the water's edge, every man got 
dowli as well as he could. The ferryman then 
taking hold of the most steady of the horses by 
a rope, led him in the water, and paddled the 
canoe a little from the brink ; upon which a ge- 
neral attack commenced upon the other horses, 
who finding themselves pelted and kicked on 
all sides unanimously plunged in the river, 
and followed their companion. A few boys 
swam in after them, and, by laving water up- 
on them whenever they attempted to return, 
urged them onwards, and in about fifteen mi- 
nutes they were all safe on the other side. It 
was a matter of great difficulty to manage the 
asses ; their natural stubbornness of disposition 
made them endure a great deal of pelting and 
shoving before they would venture into the wa- 
ter ; and, when in the middle of the stream, 
four of them turned back, in spite of (every ex- 
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ertion to get them towards. Three hours wer 
employed in transporting the baggage and cat 
tie, and it was near sun-set when Demba Seg< 
and Mr. Park embarked on this dangerous pas 
sage. The king's nephew thought this a pro 
per time to have a peep into a tin box of Mi 
rark's, that stood in the fore part of the canoe 
and, in stretching out bis hand for it, he im 
fortunately destroyed the eqditibrium, and OTei 
set the canoe. It happily was hot far from th 
shore, and having reached land and wrung th 
water fh>m their ^thes^ they took a fresh d< 
partnre, and had a safe passage to Kasson. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Arr|.ra] of Teetfc. Interriew with Tiggity Sego, the king'» bro- 
ll»er. Account of Te€ic. Rapacioni conduct of Tiggity Sego . 
Arriyal at Kooniakary. 



Mr. Park having arrived in Kasson^ he was 
informed by Dembo Sego that he was now in 
the territories of his uncle^ and therefore he 
hoped that his gratitude would evince itself fmr 
the favours which had been conferred upon him 
In'consequence of which our traveller made him^ 
I. present of some tobacco, and seven bars of 
timber. Mr. Park and his retinue after a long 
lav's journey, arrived at Teese^ and obtained 
lodgings in the hut of Demba Sego, being in- 
Toduced on the following morning to Tiggity 
^ego, the king of Kasspn's brother. This ve- 
lerable old man received him with evident to- 
cens of eagerness and surprise, one white man 
jemg the only person of this descriptiqiv whom 
le had ever seen before*, wi^ '^t,^^:^ ^^'^^ 
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jectored, from his account, that in all probabi- 
lity it had^been Major Houghton. Some say 
he knew it to be the Major, but this is not at 
all likely, and formed only a presumption. He 
gare him to understand that he would have to 
pay respects to the monarch at Kooniakary. 
One of tne slaves of this chief made his elope- 
ment in the afternoon, when a general alarm 
was instantly given ; all -persons possessed of 
horses rode into the woods for the purpose of 
apprehending him, and Mr. Park's own horse 
was borrowed by Demba Segp. The fugitive 
was brought back, and after undergoing a se- 
vere whipping, was put in irons. On the last 
day of December a second application was made 
to^ur traveller by Demba Sego, for the loan of 
his horse to carry him to a town in 6edraah> 
with which requisition Mr. Park complied, he 
having promised to return in the course of three 
weeks. ■■.■•. 

Teese is a large unwalled town, having no 
security except a kind of citadel, in which Tig-* 
gity'and his family reside. The inhabitants, 
though possessing cattle and corn in abundance^ 
are not very delicate in the choice of their food. 
They eat rats, moles, squirrels, snaJLes, locusts, 
&e. Some of Mr. Park's attendants, vferefeast'^ 
ed upoii a large- snake. A singular custom pre- 
vails here that no wopdan is allowed to eat a\ 
effp. This is like many customs which are oh 
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served in different countries, both savage and 
civilized, for which it is impossible to assign 
any reason ; and the Jewish abstinence from 
the eating of swine's flesh would be equally un- 
accountable, did they not plead in their favour 
the positive prohibition of the supreme Being, 
which may make any thing unlawful^ and it is 
not proper for man to insist upon a reason.' This 
prohibition is rigidly adhered to, and nothing 
will more offend a woman of Teese than to 
offer .her an egg. The men eat eggs without 
any scruple. 

Tiggity 8ego held a palaver, which Mr. Park 
attended, and the debates on both sides display- 
ed much ingenuity, the case was this : A young 
man, a Pagan of considerable wealth, having' 
married la young and handsome wife, applied to 
a Mussuhnan priest to procure him saphies for 
his protection during the approaching war. The 
priest consented, and in order to render the sa- 
phies more efficacious, ei^oined the young man 
to avoid any nuptial injtercourse with his bride 
for the space of^ six weeks.. Severe as the in- 
junction was, the husband obeyed, and without 
telling his wife the cause, absented himself from 
her company. In the meain time, it was whis- 

Sered that the priest made frequent visits to his 
ride^ .who, upon being interrogated, confessed 
he had seduced her. The husband immediately . 
confined her, and called a palaver to examine^ 
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into the conduct of the priest. The fact ws 
proved, and he vrns sentenced to be sold int 
slavery, or to find two slaves for his redfemptioi 
according to the pleasure of the plaintiff. Tli 
injured husband was unwilling to punish tli 
culprit too severely, and desired to have hii 
publicly Hogged before Tiggity Sego's gat 
This was agreed to and the sentence immed 
ately executed. The priest was tied by tl 
hands to a strong stake, and a long black roc 
being brought forth, the executioner, after flot 
rishing it round his head for some time, applie 
it with such force and energy to his back, ast 
make him roar until the woods resounded wit 
his screams. The surrounding multitude, b 
their hooting and laughing, manifested ho' 
much they ei^oyed the punishment of the ol 
gallant, and it was uncommonly singular thi 
the number of stripes was presisely the sanie i 
enjoined by the law of Moses,-^/brly, save or 
This does not appear to be at all surprising, 
it is well known that Mahomet was acqv 
ed with the Old Testament by means of f 
who assisted him in the composition of li 
ran, and he introduced many things in 
book from the writings of Moses, which 1 
ceived to be of advantage in regard to f 
vernment. As Teese was liable to be 
during the war, to the excursions of ^ 
of Gadnmah^ Tiggity Sego sent ror 
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neighbouring villages, to beg or purchase a* 
much provisions as would afford sustenance for 
the inhabitants for one year, independent of the 
crop on the ground. This project was well re- 
ceived by the country people, and they fixed a 
day on which were to he brought all the pro- 
visBons they could spare. January 4, 1796, 
Mr. Park went in the afternoon to meet the es- 
Bort witli the provisions. It consisted of about 
400 men^ marching in good order, with com 
uid ground nuts in large calabashes, on their 
beads. They were preceeded by a strong g^rd 
of bow-men, and followed by eight singing men 
As soon as they apprpacHed,.the town, the lat* 
ter beffan a song, every verse of which was an • 
iwcred by the company, by a few large strokes 
3n their drums. In this manner they proceed- 
ed till they reached the house of Tiggity Sego 
irhere the loads were deposited; and in the 
evening they all assembled under the Bentang 
;ree, and spent the night in dancing and mer- 
riment. 

January 5, an embassy of ten people from 
\lmaini Abdulkader, King of Fq^a Torra, a 
x>untry to the west of Bondou, arrived at Tee- 
le, and desired Tiggity 8ego to call an aasem* 
)ly of tlie inhabitants, to whom they declared, 
' that unless all the people of Kasspn would 
unbrace the Mahou^etan religioi\, and- evince 
Jlieir conversion by saying eleven public pvay- 
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tfn, the king, their master^ would cei 
the enemies of the king of Kasson/' 
brtants of Teese were by no means 
with; this method of propagating th 
of Mahomet, as might naturally be 
bat after a long consultation, they 
•the proposition, and publicly offeree 
prayers, which were considered a sc 
timony of their having renounced 
and embraced the doctrines of Mah< 
Mr. Pwrk proposing to set out fo 
<ary, Demba Sego, with a number 
oame and informed him that they w 
Tiggity Sego for a present, and wish 
what goods were intended for the 
Park offered him seven bars of amb 
x>{ tobaceo. After surveying thei 
Demba laid them down, and said, '' 
a fit present for a prince ;" he adde 
the offering was not increased, he n 
-all the baggage to the king, and let ; 
for himself." Demba and his atte 
medintely began to open the bundles, 
the different articles upon the flo 
thing that pleased them they took w: 
pie, and, amongst other things, De 
the tin bos which had caused the can 
set. Mr. Park found himself divei 
most all the little he had remaining 
i A he Jeft Teese^ and asoended a ^ 
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vlieniee he had a Tiew of the hiUa roand Koo- 
niaktry; sooa after which he arrived at Jum- 
bo, the native town of the blacksmith. Hit 
brother casie out to meet him^ accompanied bj 
a ainging man; he brought a horse for the 
bbckamith^ that he might enter the town in a 
diffnified manner^ and desired each of the tra- 
TttUlers to put a good charge of powder into their 
guns. The singing man now led ue way^ Ibl- 
lowed by the two brothers and Mr. Park and 
his attendants^ who were received by the towns* 
people wiA great joy, and by llie most «xtra» 
vagant jumping and singing. On entering the 
town, the singing man began an extempore 
song, in praise of the blacksmith, extolling his 
valomr in overcomiug to many difioulties, and 
coneliMling with a Mrict injwietion to his iHends 
to dress ten plenty of victuals. Arrived at the 
blacksadth'a place of residence, they dismount- 
ed, and fired their muskets. The meeting be- 
tween him aftd his relations was very tender. 
The Wboksmith'a aged mother tras led forth, 
leaning upon a staff; every one made way for 
her, and sne stretched out her hands to bid her 
son welcome. Being totally blind, she stroked 
his hands, arms, and face with great care, and 
seemed delighted that her ears once more heard 
the music of his voice. During this affecting 
scene, Mr, Park had fluted himself by the side 
of one of the huts, unobserved. When all the 
vol.. I «^ 
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people pUBsent were seated, the blacks 
desired by his father to give some ai 
his adventares, and, silence being con 
he began, after repeatedly thanking 
the success that had attended him, an 
every material occurrence. In the U 
of his narration he frequently introd 
name of Mr. Park, and pointing to 1 
where he sat, exclaimed, " See^ bin 
there !*' In a moment all eyes were ti 
on him ; he appeared like a being drop 
the clouds ; every one was surprised 
not . noticed him before, and some oi 
men and children expressed sympton 
easiness and fear at being placed so : 
By degrees these fearful apprehension 
ed, and when the blacksmith assured 
would hurt no one, some of them ve 
examine the texture of his clothes; 
some were suspicious, and when he 
moved himself, the women and childi 
scamper off with the greatest precipita 
Buary 14, Mr. Park, accompanied by t 
smithy arrived at Kooniaku^. 
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Mr. Fvk ^M andktet of tht king of Kmmd. Number tof itfha- 
biteats. IntetviewwithtlMkiAgofKauta. 

Mr. Park was permitted to have an intenriew 
on the 15th of January^ 1796^ with the kinff of 
Kasson^ whose name was Demba S^go Jaila ; 
bnt so great was the maltitade met together to 
smrej him as he passed, that he found it ex* 
tremely difficult to gain admission. A passage 
being procured after a considerable time had 
elapsed^ he bowed respectfully to the soTereign, 
who was seated in an extensive hut upon a mat, 
and apparently about the sixtieth year of his 
age. Mr. Park was very attentively surveyed 
by him, and he observed that he had once seen 
Major Houghton, to whom he mad&a present 
of a white horse. This audience being termi- 
nated, Mr. Park returned to make ready a pre- 
sent for his majesty, which was graciously re- 
ceived, and a large white bullock was given by 
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him in return. As it was the general < 
tion that a war would commence in a yc 
time^ the king urged oar traveller to rei 
four or five days in the vicinity of Kooi 
He had obtained, on Dr. Laidley's ace 
quantity of money in gold dust, which 
stantly reported abroad, and Sembo Se| 
a party of horse, paid him a visit, insist 
half of the sum, whatever it might be, 
exclusive right of the king, and being 
the son of his majesty, he likewise ex] 
considerable present. By the intervei 
the perflOB from whom the money bad 1 
c^vedi Sembo was at last prevailed upo 
cept of sixteen bars of European mercl 
and some powder and ball, as a compli 
ment of every demand that could be b 
the kingdom of Kaason. 

An cachanting prospect of the ooui 
s^ts itself on the top of a high hill. Tl 
her of towns and villages, and the m 
cultivation h>und them, surpassed ev^ 
he had yet seen in Africa. A gross eah 
may be ibrmed of the number of inhabi 
this delightful plain, by considering t 
king of Kasson can raise four thousand ' 
^len^ by the sound of his war drum, 
versing^ the rooky eminences of this } 
are almost destitste of vegetation, b^ 



hugt kolefl aire lound in the ereviees and fis- 
sures of tbe rocksj wkere the solves and hy»^ 
nas take vcfuge during tlie day. Some of these 
animals appeared on the evening of the 27tb; 
their approach .was discovered hy the dogs of the 
Tillage, who howled in the most dismal man- 
fifir« The inhabitants hearing this^ armed them- 
•elres, and providing bunekes of dry grass, 
•went in a body to the indosttiie where the cat- 
tle wisre kept; bene they lighted the bnnehes 
of graas, and waving then backwards and forr 
wards, ran whooping towaiids the hills. This 
nanfleuvre had thie desired ef&ct of frightening 
the wolves away from the village; but, on ena- 
nination, they found that five of the /tattle 
were killed, and many othei!s wounded. Febf 
Tuary dd, two guides on borseHhadiL eaine from 
Kooninkary to conduct Mr. PariL to tba frour- 
tiers ojf Kaarta; idio, having taken his last 
ivewell of his fettow-tnuveUer, tiie blaci&smitU, 
proeeeded till he arrived at ^e village of Soo^ 
moo, where he sl^L February 4th, he lefr 
Boomoo, and continued his voute -along tbe 
^banks of the Krieko, until he ainrived -at Kan- 
^ee^a eonsiderable town. The Krieko tajcee 
its rise a little to the j^astwand of this town, 
and descends with a rapid and Asoisy Awrrent 
until k caches the bottom nf the bigh hill call- 
jed Tappa, (wbese it becomes anore fififiH, a^id 

H 2 
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-winds gently throagb the lovely plains of Koo 
niakary; after which, havinff. received an addi 
tional branch ftom the norra, it is lost in th 
Senegal, somewhere near the falls of Felow. Th 
country was well cultivated, and appeared t 
be extremely populous, although it miMt b 
granted that the number of the people was con 
siderably increased, in consequence of thbs 
who had fled from Kaarta, in order to avoid ; 
war which it was imprehended was on the ev 
of breaking out The guides who accompanies 
Mr. Park to Kimo, had instructions to leave hii 
there. They left Kimo on the morning of th 
7th of February. 

On the 8th, Mr. Park arrived at Lackarago, 
small villietge. Februavy dth, he arrived in sigh 
of the mountains of Fooladoo, and in a littl 
time found himself in the level and sandy plain 
of Kaarta. At a koree,. or watering place, fo 
a few beads, he purchased as much milk ant 
corn-meal as was requisite for his company :— 
he reached Feesurah at night. Here Mr. Pari 
refused to pay the exorbitant demands of hi 
landlord ; but the dispute was at length arnica 
bly settled by the latter being presented with ; 
blanket, for which he had taken a great liking 
he also accompanied Mr. Park as his proteeto 
and guide. He was a Mahometan negro, wh< 
with the ceremonial part of that religion, retainer 
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all hig ancient Aupentinon^— and even drank 
strong liquors. In the midst of a dark wood, he 
made a sign for the company to stop, and taking 
bold of an hollow piece of bamboo, that hone 
as an amulet round his neck, whistled very loud 
three times; this, he said, was to ascertain 
what success would attend the journey. He 
then dismounted, laid his spear across the road, 
and, having said a number of shgrt prayers, 
concluded with three loud whistles; after which, 
he listened for some time, as if in expectation of 
an answer, and receiving none, said, the com- 
pany might proceed without fear, as there was 
no danger. This conduct of the guide and his 
singular mode of acting, inspired Mr. Park with 
considerable suspicion of his designs, and made 
him conclude that their treacherous g^ide was 
now giving a signal for some of his associates 
to attack them ; till he was fully convinced of 
the contrary. As they proceeded, they passed 
several large villages, totally deserted by their 
inhabitants, who had retir^ into Kaeson, to 
avoid the consequences of the approaching war. 
February 12, Mr. Park proceeded ^ on his 
journey to Kemmoo, and amused himself as he 
went, by coQecting such eatable fruit as were 
in the road : thus employed, he bad insensibly 
wandered from his company, and ascending a 
rii»ing piece of groand to look around him, two 
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not'dUatiagiiUlMd (rwn hb sul^ecU by any 
Bflmnionr of dreni. A bank of eartb> about 
two feet l^igb^ upon which was spread a leopard's 
skin, constituted the only badge of royalty. In 
his conversation with Mr. Park, the king urged 
him to abandon the idea of further prosecuting 
his journey^ and return to Kasson. This ad- 
vice was rejected, and, in spite of every danger, 
our traveller resolved to continue his route, and 
begged to have a guide to conduct him to the 
frontiers of the kingdom. While thus discours- 
ing, a man, mounted on a fine Moorish horse, 
which was covered with sweat and foam, en- 
tered the court, and signified h^ had something 
important to communicate; the king immedi- 
ately took up his sandals, which is the signal 
for strangers to retire. Mr. Park immediately 
eft the royal presence: in the evening he re- 
ceived a fine sheep from the king; while at 
qpper, evening prayers were announced, not 
y the call of the priest, but by beating on drums 
id blowing through krge elephant's teeth; hol- 
wed out in such ft manner as to resemble bugle 
ms. 'February 13, Mr. Park sent his horse- 
tols and holsters as a present to the king, and 
\ged the messenger to inform his majesty he 
ted for a guide to cotiduct him to Jarra. 
) king immediately sent eight horsem^^ 
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Aee««uit of the Lotw. A yovth murdered by the Moors. I^rti- 
culats coocemiag Mi^ Houghton. BIr. Park urriYes at 
Jura. 

Mr. Park took up his lodgings at a village 
.called Maria, on the evening of the day on 
which he took his departure from Kemmo, 
where he was robbed of a quantity of gold. 
Amber, beads, and wearing apparel ; concerning 
whichJie complained to Uiose who should have 
been nis protectors, but obtained no redress. 

Travelling onward on the 14th of February, 
two negroes were perceived among some thorny 
bushes at a small distance from the high* 
way. The people belonging to his majesty be- 
ing persuaded, as they thought, that they were 
slaves who had run away, presented their mus- 
kets, and rode full gallop through the bushes 
in order to surround them, and render their 
escape impracticable. The negroes waited pa» 
jtienuy tilltheir.pursners were within gun-shot; 
»t that instant taking each a handful of arrows 
from his quiver, placing two of them between 
Jtiis teejtbj and one in his bow; in which attitude 
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he waved his hand^ with a view to keep hia pur* 
Buers at a distance ; after which one of the people 
belonging to the king inquired of them who 
they were^ and was given to understand that 
Toorda was the place of their nativity, and that 
they had come to the place in which they were 
found, for the purpose of gathering Tomberongs. 
I'hese are small farinaceous berries, of a yellow 
colour and delicious taste, which is the fruit of 
the rhamnus lotus of Linnaeus. The negroes pro- 
duced ttro large baskets full which they had ^- 
lected in the course of the day. These berriet 
are much esteemed by the natives, who con- 
vert them into a kind of bread, by exposing 
them for some days to the sun, and liftenmiiAi 
pounding them gently m a w<>od«n mortar, ite- 
til the ferinAceoUB p^it of the betty is separat- 
ed from the tftone. Tliis meal is then mt)Ked 
with aliVtle "WMeir, and formed iwto cakes, 
which, irhen likted in Vhe'sttn, t«sem%te m t^ 
lour and 19ltvour, the sweetest ging^bread. l%e 
stones are aft^iv^aris ptet into tt vessel of wnMiv 
and shaken afooM so Itt to sepamte the imII 
which may Mill iMRlere to them ; this oeuMnh- 
nicatesai^^t and^r^eable ta^ite to the wt^ 
t^, and, Vith the ftMition ^« little jpotilHM 
milfet, fc^Mft 'a p4<Bla»ilt ^intfl eiAed f\dlidi> 
which is t^ -MWmhoh lird^itet in ^amy^ptiti 
6f Ludafnftar during Hie 4h6mhs of F^ibnMtfytiri 
March, The fi^iitift diMl<MAM l>y "fe^i^luNbif « 
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€bs/& upon the grbnnd, and beatfng the branch* 
C8 with a stick. Thong^h the lotus be more par* 
tfcdlarly plentiful in the sandy districts of Kaar- 
te, Ludamar, and the northern parts of Bain- 
bsrra, it is nevertheless common in every part 
of Afirica which was visited byiVIr. Park. In the 
ckdtiVated and fertile districts^ the leaves of the 
Idtkuare of considerable magnitude. They are 
nnch sihaller in the desert, and resemble those 
ef which an engraving was published in 1778, 
by Desfotitanes^ in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. The lotus is very abund- 
"ant at fiiinh, as well as in the districts inhabit- 
tA by negroes ; and as it furnishes the latter 
with bread of an agreeable kind^ as well as with 
pleasant liquor, Mr. Park ehtertained no doubt 
that it is the lofus which Pliny has described 
as forming the chief food t)f the Lotophagi. 
This hatnralii^t also affirms, that an army in 
Lybia was inamtained for some time, with bread 
mtned of this fruity which our traveller thought 
by no means improbable. 

iPebruary 16, Mr. Park arrived at Pulining- 
kedy. About two o'clock, as he was lying 
asleep iipon a bullock's hide, behind the d6or 
of the htrt, he Was awakened by the Screams of 
wometi, knd a cfaiYnotir and cohfusio'n among 
^ the f nhabdt&nts. tie soon leamt that the ^oors 
Wete c^tne, kceording to p'taeti^ce, to steal the 
tattle, uA th&t they w^& now tAose to the 
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town. Mr, Park mounted the roof of his hat, 
and observed a large herd of bullocks comin^^ 
along, followed by five Moors on horseback, 
who drove the cattle forward with their mus- 
kets. When they had reached the wells, which 
are close to theitown, the Moors selected (r<Mn 
the herd sixteen of the finest beasts, and drove 
[ them off at full gallop. During this transac- 
tion, the towns people, to the number of 500, 
stood collected close to the walls of the town ; 
and when the Moors drove the cattle away, 
though they passed within pistol shot of them, 
the inhabitants scarcely made a. shew 4>f resist- 
ance. Only four muskets -were ^ei, which, 
being loaded with gunpowder of the negroes' 
own manui^cture^ did no execution. Shortly 
after, a number of people appeared, supporting 
a yoiing man upoj(i horseback, who attempting 
to throw his spear, had been wounded oy a 
shot from one of the Moors. His mother walkr 
ed on before, quite frantic with grief, clapping 
her hands, and enumerating the good qualities 
of her son. " He never told a lie,'' said the 
disconsolate mother ; and a^i her wounded son 
was carried in at the gate, bitterly did she ex- 
cjajm, ** he never told a lie; no, never.'* We 
have no reason for suspecting the truth of this 
relation, because it. requires no studied refine* 
)rneht to preserve a consistency between onr * 
words and ideas. The mother of this onlbrtuo 
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ywing man considered truth as so amiable 
mportant^ that whatever other good qua- 
her son might possess, she buried them 
the magnitude of that veracity to which 
id constantly adhered. In Gulliver's last 
^ to a country inhabited by brutes, he 
ins us that these animals had no word in 
'language for a lie> but that when any 
' being told a lie, they observed that he 
the thing which was not; intimating by 
nunlocution, that they had no clear concep- 
of the meaning and meanness offalsehood. 
le spectators, by screaming and howling, 
sd their sympathetic concern. After their 
had subsided, Mr. Park was desired to 
ine the wound. He found that the ball 
lassed quite through his leg, having frac- 
both Dones a little below the knee : the 
boy was faint from loss of blood, and his 
ion so precarious, there were little hopes 
I recovery. To preserve life, if possible, 
*ark recommended amputation. This pro- 
made every one start with horror : they 
never heard of such a method of cure: 
viewed him as a sort of cannibal for pro- 
g such an operation. The patient was 
fore consigned to the care of some old 
\M, who endeavoured to secure hrm a pas-' 
into paradise, by whispering in his ear' 
Arabic sentences, and desiring him to re- 
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loved bim to tlie frontiers of the Moorish kins;- 
dom^ but dreading tlie Moors, they had refu- 
9ed to proceed further. Houghton, after tlie 
danglers which he bad surmounted, ^as unwil- 
ling to return, even after he had been abandon- 
ed by bis attendants. Mr. Park was afterwards 
inforioed that he had proceeded to Jatra, 
wbere, at the price of a musket and some to- 
bacco, he prevailed with some merchants who 
were travelling northwards, to conduct him to 
Tisbeet, a place at the distance of ten day^ 
journey in the g^eat desert. As Major Hough- 
ton's design was to penetrate into Africa in the 
fiame direction which had been pointed out to 
Mr. Park, to travel to Tisbeet was undoubted- 
ly to deviate from his proper ro^, and there- 
fore the Moors had either deceived him with 
regard to the direction in which he ought to 
travel to arrive at Tombuctoo, or they had 
misrepresented the state of the country between 
Jarra and that city. Mr. Park was of opinion, 
which is highly probable, that their design was 
to lead him into the desert, where they might 
rob him, or dispose of him as they thought 
proper. He had not travelled with them above 
two days till he began to be apprehensive of 
their designs, and therefore resolved to jreturn 
to Jarra. They employed all their ingenuity 
to deter him from his purpose ; but when they 
discovered that he was resolutely bent upon it. 
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they robbed him of all his remaining ~p 
and left hfan to travel m whatever 
thought proper. Wandering through 
sert towards Jarra, he at last reached ' 
wateriflg-pktce belonging to the Moo 
though he had been wholly destitute • 
nance for several days^ the Mahometans 
to relieve any of his wants. He termii 
existence after a few days ; but whethe 
murdered, or died of hunger, Mr. Pai 
not satisfactorily ascertain. He was ill 
place at a distance where the body o 
tbrtnnate adventurer lay. 

Mr^ Park was under the lieccssity 
doning the direction in which he origt 
signed to travel^ and adopt that wl 
proved so fatal to the unfortunate Hi 
and notwithstanding he was fortunat* 
to return to the coast alive, he underwi 
misfortunes, of which by far thegre 
may be attributed to his entering tbi 
ries of the Moors. Indeed his mi 
were so greats thai he may bfe fully jn 
giving a short account of the origin of 
which, by causing his deviation^ was 
sion of his sufferings. 

Some Moorish plunderers having 
few cattle belonging to a village in J 
sold them to the chief magistrate, r 
A town in Kaartn. The natives o 
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clutned their property, but the Kaartan, un> 
irilling to give away without any return, what 
lie had iust purchased, gave little attention to 
the claim. The offended herdsmen carried 
their complaint before the king; and the so^ 
Tereign of Bambarra, who had probably view- 
ed the prosperity of Kaarta with some degree 
of envy, gladly embraced this opportunity of 
commencing a quarrel. He sent a messenger 
to Daisy, escorted by a party of horsemen, who 
was directed to inform the king of Kaarta, that 
the king of Bambarra, with 9000 men, in the 
course of the dry season, would visit him in 
Kemmoo, his metropolis. The former was 
commanded to make his slaves sweep the 
houses, and to have every thing in readiness 
for the rec'e(>tion and accomodation of the lat- 
ter. That the message might, if possible, be 
still more provoking, the messenger took with 
him a pair of iron sandals, which he presented- 
to Daisy, declaring that, till these were worn 
out in his flight, he should not be safe from the 
arrows of Bambarra. 

Thid message, which had manifestly the ap- 

Searance of pi^eclnding all hopes of accommo- 
ation, alarmed Daisy not a little, for he was 
well acquainted with the power of the king of 
Bambarra. The chiefs of Kaarta were convo- 
ked, in order to deliberate on the best method 
•f repelling this threatened invaMion. Ila\tn^ 
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returned the king of Bambarra -an ani^irer of 
•defiance^ they proceeded immediately to the 
raising of an army. Although the po^^er of 
Daisy w^» far from being triflings yet it does 
not appear that it was sufficient to fonce bffi 
subje/ets to take up arms^ contrary to their own^ 
inclination. lie therefore gave orders thfLt p. 
proclamation in thje Arabic tongue shouffl h^ 
Teritten upon a board, and put up on trees in 
the most public places, or tao$e of gei^rai r^-^ 
sort^ and old men seere epnpowpred to explaiii 
it to such as pould i>ct rea^ The frifenfLs of 
the king of Kaarta were invited to join him in 
repelling the meditate4 invasion of thge kjbgig of 
Bambarr^; and it was declaried^ witli a xpode- 
ration characteristic of Daisy, tbjitt pw?h as ba4 
no arms, .^nd such as were airaid or i^njFilling 
to ei^gage in war, might retire to th^ njeig^hbour- 
ing kingdoms, with the positive as^rance that 
if they remained iieuter auring the CQntinu^jiuce 
of the war, th^ would be permitted to retu^ 
on the event of peace ; but if they gc^ve th^ 
smallest assistance to the ei^mies oi Kaarti^ 
they might believe they h^d brp^en the key 
of, their huts, and could never afterwar4s entcur 
the door. 

The numerous friends of Daisy iijisi^mtl j as- 
sembled in arms; y.et althou^ an amiable 
prince, be was not without his enei^es. He 
was particulady odious to the two tribes Javer 
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nd Ksikarooj both very powerful. Taking ^d- 
^t^e of tho ii^d|ilgei|Ge grante<| \>y the pro- 
[amation^ the greater part of these tribes retired 
Ito {i^sKpi^ And Ludani^. By this irieant the 
rppy of DfJsy waa very much we^kei^^d ; and 
hen Mr* Par|& w^ at Kemmoo^ it wfis copsir 
p|rf4 sus no% exceeding 40Q0 mea* Many of 
\e^e,f however, were kfiowid to be men of tried 
3urage ; and it w^s foqdly hoped that the der 
ciency pf their nupbers would be coinpensatr 
i by their fortitude and intrepidity. 
Manaong, kipg of B^inbarra, entered Kaar- 
i pn the 22d of February, and iidvanced tOr 
^r6ii Kemn^oQ, Paisy, whose tropps were in* 
nrior in number to those of his enen^y, did not 
enture to hazard a battle, which inight be der 
iaive. He therefore retired to Joko, a town 
} the nprth-west of his capital, where having 
sipained three days, he det^eroiined, for greater 
xsurity, to tal^e shelter ip Gedingoom^, v^ very 
Tong town. His sons, however, refused to 
lilow him, as their ardour did not relish the 
rudent caution of their father. The^ affirm- 
i that the singing men wppld publish their 
isgrace, if they retired from Jokp without havr 
ig seen an enemy. A detachment was there- 
>re left with them, that they might endeavour 
9 defend Ijie town, while their father retreated 
) a place which he knew td be muqh stronger, 
pko w^s spQn attacl^edj a^d the spaa of Daisy 
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were completely routed, being oompelledy iridr 
the Tery few troops tha^ survived, to seek skci* 
ter with their father. ; 

Gedingooma, the town to which the king sf 
Kaarta had retired, was situated in the kiilj 
part of the country, surrounded by a higli 
«tone wall, instead of bricks, which are c om w M i' 
among the negroes, it had only two gatciu 
which were guarded with ^e greatest care. 
Mansong> when he had made himself master 
of Joko, discovering that Daisy caudoudj 
aToided an engagement, placed a strong mutjr 
in the tpwn which he had just acquired, m or- 
der to watch the motions of the enemy; and 
having divided the rest of his army into smafl 
parties, he dispatched them into different quar- 
ters to plunder the country. The whole of die 
kingdom was soon destroyed ; the inbabitant» 
were made prisoners, and carried away to he 
slaves. Every part of their property was seicetl^' 
and was either carried away, or burnt. 

Daisy^ in the meantime, was daily adding' 
to the strength of Oedingooma, taking cbargv 
himself of one of the gates, and committing the 
other to the care of his sons. Mansong hayii^ 
ravaged the open country, was impatient to ter- 
minate the contest by vanquishing Daisy. He 
therefore led his army to Gedingooma wliere 
he had sheltered himself. The king of Bam- 
Jbarj:3 mada many attacks upon it» but instead 
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^ fnakiiig himself mflster of the place^ Man- 
«iN^ was always repulsed, and for the uiost 
•part with considerable Loss. 

Despairing of being able to subdue Gedia- 
gooma by force of arms^ he resolved to attempt 
tifto reduction of it by famine. He therefore 
collected a large quantity of provisions, and 
iuLTing sent away his prisoners into Bambarra, 
be sat down near the place. Here he remained 
§09 two months; but with equal caution and 
prudence Daisy had also been careful to collect 
^ovisions. He determnied, therefore, not to 
surrender, but constantly harassed the enemy 
by unexpected assaults. Growing quite impsr- 
tient of jsny longer delay, the king of Bambarra 
jBiade application to the sovereign of Ludamsf 
lor 200 cavalry, to assist him in the reduction 
ef Gedingooma; but though Ali promised 
.this supply, he declined implen^enting hii^ 
agreement, and Mansong, glad of an oppor* 
ionity of retiring with some degree of credit, 
^om a place which he had so long attacked to 
DO purpose, turned his arms against the king 
€»f Ludamar ; but Ali, by retiring to the nortlC 
had evaded the intended attack. Mansong did 
not return to Kaarta, but marched to Sego, the 
capital of his own dominions, leaving Daisy to 
cAjey the pleasing consequences of his own 
•jtaution aad prudence. 
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tbe king; ot Kaarta had now little to dtetA 
from Mansong; bat while indulging hiuself \Sk 
the prospect of approaching tnin<qniUity> hb 
tnet with an enemy m a different quarter. On 
the death of the king of Kasson^ ^ach of hik 
two sona aspired to the kingdom^ when 8(fenib<l 
Bego, the yontoger son, was fiiiaty saceeMrftd, 
and dejpriyed his brother of thife throne, who 
took refuge with Daisy in GedingOOma. The 
king of Kaarta had lived In termft- bf fHend- 
ahip with both the princes, and of cdurse could 
not Infuse protiection to the eldest, notwith^ 
standing he was unfortunate. S^mbo demand- 
ed of tike king to deliver up his brother, but 
Daisy declared that the laws of hospitdity 
Would not suffer him to act such a part, pro- 
testing at the saihe time that he would obsek^f 
the strictest neutrality between the riVab 
This just conduct on the part of Daisy wt 
resented by Sembo, who undertook a plundc 
ing expedftion ihto the dominions of that- it 
narch. The attaek being unexpected, a fir 
ber of Daisy's subjects were made prison 
taken to the coast, and sold for islaves to 
French at Fort Louis. 

This insult was Warmly resented by th 
lof KaaHa ; ieind as his proTisionl^ w^re ' 
feiost exhausted, it appeared to hiib 
could not retaliate in a more pto^r 
thaa bj procuring a supply frr 
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00 chosen men, he therefore pasibed a^- 
hrough the woods, and unexpectedly at- 
; three large villaaes in the vicinity of 
kary, he completely plundered and de« 

them. In these he found many of hi? 
iU8 subjects, whom he instantly put to 
with such of Beiiibo*9 men as were able 

arms. 
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Aocoiuil otSkm. Mr. Park nriyes at DeeMu III trtflted bj 
Moors. Continacs his Joamey to Samee, where he is seii 
by the Moors, and coiiTeyed4t prisMMr to the Moorish Ga 
«t BenowB. 



Jarra is a pretty extensive town, the liou 
of which are constructed of clay and stones, 
former article answering the purpose of mo 
OT conent It is situated in the king^cw 
the Moors, known by the name of Ludai 
but the majority of the inhabitants are ne^ 
from the confines of the southern states^ 
give the preference to an unceitain protf 
under the Moors, to whom they are trib 
raiher than be constantly exposed to the? 
tile incursions. They p^ a considerab 
bute, and yet they are nevertheless 
with the most sovereign contempt. 1 
persons the Moors have such a striking 
to the Mulattoes of the West Indies, I 
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Mmt to^ unpossible to diitinguish Between the 
one tnd the other. They are noted for treach- 
ery and canning, and embrace every opportu*- 
lity of plundering and defrauding the negroes, 
irho are void of suspicion. 

The Sahara, or Great Desert, intervenes be- 
iween the Moors of Barbary to the north, and 
hose among whom Mr. Park was at this time 
ravelling. At what time the latter proceeded 
irom the former, cannot now be determined 
vith any degree of certainty. Leo, the Afri- 
can geographer, gives us the only information, 
irhich can be obtained on the subject. Accord^ 
ng to that writer, all the inhabitants of the^ 
lorthem part of Africa were distinguished by 
lie name of Moors, though they were in fact 
leacended from many drfferent nations, sucb 
18 the Numidians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Etomans, Vandals, and Goths. By a frequent 
ntermixture, these people had acquired a stri-' 
king similarity to each other ; and when the 
rnuntry was conquered by the Arabians about 
;he middle of the seventh century, and during 
he dominion of the Caliphs, they were con- 
certed to the powder and bullet faith of Maho- 
aet. The Numidian tribes that wandered on 
he northern frontiers of the Great Desert, less 
tactable than their civilized neighbours, chose 
"ather to retire towards the south than to sub- 
nit to a foreign yoke. One of these tribes, known 
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y the name of Zahang^^ if ir^ may place an; 

oniiilcnce in the testimony of I^ep, disco vere 

he negro iribe^ upp]| thp river Niger, an« 

iiibjugated the country. By the Niger in thi 

account, Mr. Park is of his opinion thaf; we a^e t| 

understand the Senegal, which ip called J^qnn* 

or the Black river, in the language of %he Slai^ 

dingoes. 

Mr. Park had obtainefl no accurate informij 
tion respecting the extent of territory in whicj 
these Moors had ^cquir^d the ascendency. I 
vras, however, his opinion, that they extender 
from west, to east in a narrow line^ from th 
northern bank of the river Senegal, to the vi 
einity of Abyssinia. They exhibited the san? 
dispositions wherever Mr. Park found thes 
They were treacherous, subtle, and very oft/ 
cruel. Indeed it must be ackLUowl edged, |i 
their religion is such as has a powerful tendf 
cy to corrupt the human heart. They held 1 
Park in abhorrence, because he was a Ch 
tian, and the negroes were the objects of 
pression, because they were a conquered 
pie. 

Our traveller, when he reached Jarra, 
cured lodgings at the house of Daman Jv 
from whom he procured some relief of a 
niary nature, and wished him to interced 
Ali the king of Ludamar, that perr 
^ight hp granted |iim to pftsi thrpiig^ 
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^ion8 on his way to Bambarra^ without hin- 
laace or molestation. Mr. Park at the same 
m sent to the king, by the hands of a mes- 
oiger, dispatched for that purpose, a present 
f five garments uf cotton mana&cture. 
One of Ali's slaves arrived on the 26th of 
.'ebruary, who pretended that he had orders 
M conduct Mr. Park in safety as fiEur as Goom- 
ba, fuid said he was to receive one garment of 
blu« cotton cloth for his attendance. Things 
being acfjusted, Mr. Park left Jarra the next 
day ; ^d on the 29th, after a toikome journey 
over a sandy country, came to Compe, a wa- 
teripg-place belonging to the Moors; from 
whence he proceeded to Deena, a large town, 
built of stone and clay. Here the Moors as- 
sembled round the hut of the negro, where he 
(pdged; hissed, shouted, abused, and spit in 
Mr. Park's face, to irritate him, that they might 
find a pretext to seize his baggage ; but find- 
ing such insults failed of producing the design- 
ed effect, they had recourse to a decisive argu- 
ment; namely that he was a Christian, and 
of course his property was lawful plunder to 
the followers of Mahomet. They instantly 
opened the baggage and pillaged every thing 
of value. The attendants of Mr. Park now re- 
used to proceed any further; accordingly the 
next morning he departed alone to Deena. I' 
va« mooti-light but the roaring of the wfl< 
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beaBts readered it necessary to be caul 
Upon arriving at a piece of rising ground. 
Park looking back, saw his faithful boy 
ning after him ; he told him if he would 
a little he would bring a negto servant i 
with bim^ and in about an hour he rcti 
with the negro. 

Mardy 4, Mr. F^rk arrrved at Sampakt 
the road leading to which were immense 
tities of locusts; the trees were quite blacl 
them. These insects destroy every veg 
that comes in their way, and in a shor 
completely strip a tree of its leaves. The 
of their excrement falling upon the leaves 
much resembled a shower of rain. When^ 
is shaken^ it is astonishing to see what a 
of them will fly off. In their flight the^ 
to the emrent of the wind^ which at this i 
of the year is north east* . 

Sampaka is a large town. Here Mr, 
lodged with a negro who practised the 
making gunpowder, fie shewed* the tn 
the process of his manufacture. The nifti 
ployed by him was uncommonly white, I: 
crystals were smaller than^ in any othe^ 
mens which Mr. Park had seen. Thi 
stance is found in considerable quanti 
those places which are filled widi water * 
the rains, and which are dry during the m 
ing reason. After being gathered^ it ia c! 
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by the negroes from all' impurities Ahd tti€ suU 
]lbiir IS famished by the Moors, who bring it 
from the Mediteranean. The ingredients are 
pounded hi a wooden mortar till they are suf- 
ficiently incorporated or blended together. The 
grains are of very unequal magnitude^ and the 
explosion of any given quantity of it does not 
give so sharp a sound as that which is manufac^ 
tured in Europe, nor is its force by any means 
equal. March 5^ -in the evening our traveller 
arrived at Dalli. Upon the road, two large 
herds of camels were feeding. When the Moor» 
turn their cameb to feed, they f re up one of their 
fore-legs to prevent their straying. It was a 
feast day at Dalli, and the people were dancing : 
when informed a white man was cottie into the 
town, they left off dancing, and came to Mr. 
Park's lodging, walking two by two, with the 
music before them. They play upon a sort of 
flute, but, instead of blowing into a hole in the 
side, they blow obliquely over the end, which 
is half shut by a thin piece of wood; they go-* 
yern the holes on the side with their fingers, 
and, play some simple and very plaintive airs ; 
they continued to dance and sing until midnight. 
^ On the morning of the 6tb, Mr. Park was 
given to understand, that several of the inhabi- 
tants were going next day to Goomba, and that 
if the offer should meet his approbation, he 
might travel in their company, wnich was rea- 
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ger. He rejoiced in beings as he apprehended^ 
so nefur ^u^oraplishing the purpose of his ex- 
pedition, after so many dangers, and he already 
anticipated the high reputation which would- 
be attached to his name from such a daring 
iindertaJcing. 

Maisch 7^ while enjoying the harmless festivi- 
ty of some of the negroes, a party of Moors un- 
expiectedly entered the hut, and seized Mr. Park. 
They canae, they said, by Ali's orders, to con- 
vey him to the camp at Benown ; H he went 
peac^bly, he had nothing to fear ; if not, they 
were \o use force : they added, that Ali's wife, 
Fatima, was very anxious to see him. 

7q hf^ve discovered either reluctance or re- 
sentiment would have been to no purpose, per- 
haps eypii 4&ngerous ; but still it was not pos-. 
sible for Mr. Park to conceal the pertucbatiou 
of l^iB mind. His real situation bemg contrast- 
ed with that which his fancy had been painting 
with so much avidity, rendered the impression 
^hoUy irresistible, and his surprise and terror 
were strongly depicted in his countenance. 
These emotions were not hid from the Moors, 
who endeavoured to remove his apprehensions, 
ll^y once more assuring him that he had nothing 
to f(^ar, and declaring that his safety wholly de- 
fended qn his own submissive deportment. 
They told him that the reason why he had been 
^ent for tp Benown^ was not owing to any de- 
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sire vhicb AH had t& itisuh bim, (A tt^n to 
see him ; but that such was the curiosity of 
Fatima^ his wife^ to have a sight of him, that 
it must be complied with. She had frequently 
heard of Christrans, but had never seen one f 
and she was extremely anxious to ascertain, by 
ocular demonstration, what kind of creatures 
they were. When the curiosity of Fatima 
should be satisfied, they f>ntertained no dotibt 
that Aii would g^e him a present, and also- 
furnish him with a guide to Bambarra. 

Mr. Park took leave of the hospitable negroes* 
with a considerable de^ee of reluctance, and 
prepared to company the messengers of AKl 
They soon departed, and bk boy went along^ 
with them ; but Daman's slave had fled as 
soon as he saw the Moors. They arrived at 
Dalli, where they stopped during the nighv^ 
Mr. Park being very carefully guarded by hia- 
conductors. 

Next morning they continued their journey, 
and passing through the woods, they arrived 
at Dangali in the evening, where tfeey conti- 
nued during the night. They proceeded on 
the 9th towards Sampaka, and passed a well 
armed party of Moors, who pretended to be in 
search of a slave, who had made his escape 
from his master ; but when they reached Sam- 
paka, they were informed that several Moort 
had at^^'^pted to steal some cattle^ from whiffii> 
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*ttty bad been compelled to desist, From the 
description given of them, they were instantly 
known to be the very Moors whom they had 
met upon their journey^ plundering every per- 
son thiBLt came in their way, from the pious dic- 
tates of their hofy religion I 

On the morning of the 10th thev left Sam- 
pakAp soon overtaking a woman and two boys« 
who affirmed that she had been robbed by a 
party of the Moors, who took a quantity of 
gold from her, and the greater part of her 
clothes. She had intended to proceed to Bam- 
barra, but her misfortunes would not permit 
her to return %o Deena^' where it was her de- 
sign to continue during the approaching Rha- 
roadan. They afterwar-ds reached Samaming- 
koos, wJiere they spent the night. Thev left 
this place on the 11th by the dawn of day. 
Mr. JPark had been very much oppressed with 
heat during the preceding day, and consequent- 
ly desired iiis bey to carry with him a vessel 
jttll of water. The Moors had assured him 
that they should taste neither meat nor drink 
till sun-set; but they became less scrupulous 
.as they advanced, and being exhausted by the 
jexcessive heat, as well as nearly suffocated with 
the dust which they raised, they at last applied 
to the vessel of water no less frequently thaA 
JM r. Park himself. 
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Oh arriviiig at Decna, Mr. Park paid a ti* 
sit to one of All's sons. He was sittings in a 
low hut, with five or six more, washing their 
hands and feet, and frequently takihjd^ wat^ 
into their mouths and spitting ft out ag^ik. 
Mr. Park was no sooner seated, than the princle 
handed him a douMe-barrelled guH, ana told 
him to' dye the stock of a blue colour, and re- 
pair one of the locks. Mr. Park found it flif- 
ncult to convince him he knew nothing abotit 
the matter. "However,*' said the prince, '' if 
;^ou cannot repair the gutl, you shall give ihc 
some knives and scissars immediately ;'' and 
when the negro boy answered hinrhis master 
frad hone^ he hastily snatched up a miislbe' 
that sfbod by him, cocked it, and putting th' 
muzzle close to the boy's car, would certaiii! 
hare killed him, had not the Moors irrestV 
the musket f6r him, and made signift foV flf 
Park and the boy to retire. 

March 12th, Mr Park arrived at Beho^ 
ihei residence of Ali. The camp appeared 
the eye like a great number of dirty Ibbi 
tents, scattered without order over a hirgc at 
of ground, and among the tents were n 
herds of camels, cattle, and goats: As sbo 
his arrival Iras known, the people who .« 
water at the wells threw down their ba'c^ 
tkose in the tents mounted their horses 
iQf/'/ iromen, and children, came runnh 
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galloping towards hijn. Hewassooh smroimd- 
•d with so great a crowd as scarcely to be abW 
to move. One pulled his clothes^ another took off 
his hat^ a third was curious in exaniining hi« 
waistcoat buttons, and a fourth exclaimed '^diere 
is but one God, and Mahomet ia his prophet ;'' 
and signified, in a threatening manner* that 
he must repeat these words* At length Mr. 
Park reached the king's tent. Ali was sitting 
upon a black leather cushion, clipping a few 
hairs from his upper lip, a female attendant 
holding up a looking glass before him. H» 
appeared to be an old man of the Arab cast^ 
with a long white beard and a sullen and indig- 
nant countenance. He surveyed 'Mf. Park with 
attention, and appeared inuch surprised to find 
he did not spes^ Arabic. The ladies were very 
inquisitive ; they asked a thousand questions, 
inspected every part of his apparel, searched 
his pockets, and obliged him to open his waist-- 
coat and display the whiteness of his skin; 
they even counted his toes and fingers. Ia a 
short time the priest announced evening pray- 
ers ; but before the people departed, the Moor 
who had acted as interpreter, said that Ali was 
about to present Mr. Park with something to eat 
and hx>k]ng round, he observed some boys bring* 
hug a wild hog, which they tied to one of the 
tent strings, and Ali made signs to him to kill 
and drei||9 it for supper. Mr. Park told th^ king 
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he new efti Mush food ; diey tken nntwd th« 
hog, in hopes it -vonld have inmediatel j rao at 
him ; for they believe a great enmity snhiisti 
between bogs and Christians; bat the. animal 
no sooner reeained his liberty, than hs began 
to attack- indiscriminately every person diafc 
came in his way ; and at last took shelter nn- 
der the couch upon which the king was sitting, 
Mr- PariL was conducted to the tent of Ali's 
chief slave^ but was not permitted to enter or 
allowed to touch any' thing belonging to it. A 
little boiled eom, withsaltand water, was sent 
him in a wooden bowl; and a mat spread npon 
the sand for his repose* At sun-rise, Ali ptid 
bim a visit on horseback with a few attendants, 
and signified he had provided a hut f<Mr hiniy 
where he would be sheltered from the sun^ ho 
was accordingly conducted the^e, an4 found the 
hut coinpara<>iveIy cool and pleasant. It was 
constructed of corn-stalks, set up on endj( in 
the form of asquare, with a flat roof of the same 
niaterials, supported by forked sticks ; to one of 
Tvhich was tied the wild hog before menticoied. 
This animal h^d certainly been placed by-Ali's 
order, out of derision to a Christian ; and it 
proved a very disagreeable in|n%te, as it drew to* 
gether a number of boys, who amused them* 
selves with beatingvit wath sticks^- anti) the^ 
had so irritated the hog, that it ran at and bit 
every one in its reach. No sooner was Mr. Pnrk 
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mmttA in hiB mm InibitatiDB, tfan tbe Moon 
■■nmWiH in crowds to bekold him-y bat it was 
a very troablesome leT^e, for ke wm obliged to 
tabi off one of hisatockin^s and akew his fbo^ 
and oven to take off bis jacket and wmistfoat to 
shew how his clothes were pot on and off. • AU. 
this was: to be done for every visitor, for suQh 
as had already seen insisted upon their friends 
having their curiosity gratified, and in this man-> 
ner was he employed, dressing and iindressing, 
buttoning and unbuttoning^ from noon to night. 

In the night the Moors kept regular watch ; 
frequently looking into the hut, to see if Mr. 
Park was asleep ; and if dark they would light 
a wisp of grass. About two in the morning, a 
Moor entered the hut, probably to steal some-^ 
thing, and groping about belaid his hand on Mr. 
Park's shoulder. Mr. Park immediately sprang 
up and laid his hand upon him, while the Moor, 
in his haste to get off, stumbled over the boy, 
and fell with his face upon the wild hog, who^ 
in return for this attack, wounded the Moor's 
arm. The screams of the man alarmed thjs 
people in the king's tent,who supposed the white 
prisoner had escaped. Ali came up galloping on 
a white horse, «and heard an outcry, which on 
the Moor's explaining, Mr. Park was permitted 
to sleep quietly until morning. 

March 13, the boys assembled again to beat 
the hog, and the women to plague the Christian. 
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Mr. Park^ anxious to afford the Moon no p 
text for ill-usage, suffered with an unrnn 
countenance, the insults of the rudest sava| 
on earth, which in his situation was not 01 
magnanimous, but dictated by prudence, am 
regard for adf-preseryation. 
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CHAP. X, 



fit. Park visittd by some Moorish ladies. A foneral, aid 9 
wedding. Extraordinary present from the bride. 



Although the Moors are themselves a lazj^ 
indolent, race of mortals, they are notwitk* 
standing very severe task-masters. This is ex« 
trcmely common in every country; for man can- 
not help admiring diligence and industry in 
others; ho^wever indolent and inactive they maj 
be themselves. Nothing is more common than 
to hear abstemiousness recommended by the in- 
temperate ; chastity extolled by the unprinciple4 
voluptuary ; and a man of genuine feeling de- 
picted in tire most glowing, the. most affecting 
colours, by ia person -who is himself totally desr 
tittite of feeling. The boy belonging to Mr. Park 
- was dispatched to the woods for the purpose of 
iMllecting withered ^ass for the horses of the 
king/ and even Mn iPark was under the ne? 
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cessity of acting the barber, being comms 
to ghare the young prince's head. Usherc 
to the presence of the sovereign, he sat 
upon the sand, the prince having taken hi 
beside him. He then received a small i 
not exceeding three inches in length ; but 
fortunately happened, that while Mr. Par 
discharging the functions of a barber, he 
a trifling incision in the head of the 3 
prince, which having attracted the notice < 
monarch, be sternly ordered him to give 1 
razor and retire. 

Nothing could have been more gratifyi 
Mr. Park than this trifling accident, ai 
seeming disgrace which he suffered in < 
quence of it, because his gre^t object waa 
pear as useless an animal as possible, sin 
valuable qualities, if he happened to displa 
of these, might have operated powerfully a 
the recovery of his freedoiQ> of which ever 
must be ibnd. 

Mr. Park vas wow stripped of all his 
amber, his vatctii>.and a pocket-compass, 
latter article beoaiQQ an object of supers 
eiiriosity* AU was very desirous of bei 
foHEoed why- that small piece of iron» th<t i 
alv^ys pointed to th^ great desert f a« 
Park was somewhat pu^e4 to solve his 
He at length told him, *' That his nou^tl 
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tided far beyond the tands of Zahan^ and that 
while fthe wae alire the piece of iron would al- 
ways point that way, and serve as a g^ide to 
eondact him to her, and if she was dead, it 
would point to her grave/' AK now looked at 
the compass with redoubled araazementj. tump- 
ed It round and round repeatedly ; but observ- 
ing; that it always pointed the same way, he took 
it up with great caution, and returned it, signi- 
fyingp^he thought there was something of magic 
in it, and that he was afraid of keeping so daur 
gefous an enchantment in his possession. 

March 20, a council of chief men was held 
in Ali's tent, respecting the prisoner ; their de- 
cisions were variously related to Mr. Park. 
Some said they intended to put him ta death ; 
•thersr, that he was only to lose his right hand ; 
but the most probable account was given him 
by All's son, a boy about nine years of age, who 
eamo to him in th« evening, and told him that 
his uncle had persuaded bis father to put out 
his eyes ; his father, however, woidd not con-- 
sent to this proposal, until Fatitoia, the qtieen^ 
had seen him. Jt may reaxfily be believed, that 
^o varionsi alternatives presented to ^e m^nd 
of Mr. PariL were very far from being agreeable. 
Ho therefore yaited upon th<e king next morn- 
ing, in order to obtain more certain information, 
nt wjlich time great numbers of the chief ssea 
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irere assembled; and to prevail with them t 
more readily to declare their designs^ he i 
quested permission to return to Jarra, whii 
the king refused in the most positive manni 
The queen as yet had not seen him> and t 
her ^curiosity was fully satisfied, he could n 
expect permission to depart. To recpiicije hi 
as far as possible to this information, the kii 
assured him, that .after he had been seen 1 
f atima, he should be ait full liberty to depa 
and that the horse taken from him should th 
be restored^. Mr. Park was at no less to d 
cover, that the latter part of this informati< 
was merely intended to palliate the formi 
without having the merit of the least degree 
siltcerity ; but it became necessary, from pi 
dential motives, to pretend that he received 
with the utinost satisfaction. 

Persuaded that he could not expect to rega 
his freedom vith the consent of the Moors,^ 
continued to revolve in his mind how far 
might l^e practicable to escape without th< 
consent. He would have directly made the e 
perimejAjb, setting the -consequences at defian< 
but so great wats the heat, that it was ijiext 
impossible to travel on foot ; and had it ev 
been possible, the . want of watet would hq 
made the attempt altogether hopeless. '. f 
only scheme' therefore, whidi could be call 
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a praeticaUe one, ^as to defer the attempt to 
,es<^ape till the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son, when water could every where be procured 
in the greatest abundance. Yet even this af- 
iforded but a melancholy prospect ; for although 
he should effect his escape from the Moors, he 
had always wished to avoid travelling through 
the negro territories during the rainy season, 
and he could not look forward to it without 
much anxiety. The next morning he found 
hiinself attacked by a smart fever ; he had 
"gapped himself up in his cloak to promote 

terspiration, when some Moors entered the 
ut, and, with . their usual rudeness, pulled the 
cloiak fTom him. He made signs to them he 
was sick, and wished much to sleep, but so-' 
licited in vain. tVith his mind much disturbed 
by the barbacojus usage he experienced, Mr. 
Park . left his. hut, and walked to some shady 
irees at a distance, where he laid down : but 
here pjersecution followed him, for Ali's son, 
with a number of horsemen, came galloping t» 
t]be place, and ordered him to rise and follow 
him. Hq begged they would allow him to re* 
main where he was, if it was only for a few 
hours ;. but they paid little attention to what 
|ie said, and, after a few threatening words, 
ojte of them pulled out a pistol from his leather 
hag, fjEistenea to the pummel of his saddle, and 
^%l«nting it towaroii him, snapped it twice; 
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be eoeked it a third time, and was striking tl 
flint with a piece of steel, when he begged the 
to desist/ and returned with them to the cam 
When they arrived, AH was much oat of hi 
mour; he called for the Moor's pistol, ai 
amused himself for some time wim openii 
and shutting the pah ; at length taking up h 
powder horn, he fresh primed it, and tomii 
round to Mr. Paxk, said something in Arabi 
which he did not understand. He was infon 
ed his offence consisted in endearonring to € 
tepe, and that, if he was ever seen without tl 
skirts of the camp, he should be shot by tl 
first person who saw him. In the afternoon tl 
horizon was thick and hazv, and t^e Moo 
predicted a sand-wind, which accordingly coi 
menced on the morning-following, and lastc 
with slight intermission, for two days. Tl 
force of the wind was not in itself very grca 
it was what a seaman would have termed a si 
breeze; but the quantity of sand and dust ci 
ried before it was such as to darken the whc 
atmosphere. It swept along from east to wi 
in a thick and constant stream, and the air w 
at times so dark and full of sand, that it w 
difficult to discern the neighbouring tents, j 
the Moors always dress their victoala in t 
•pen air, the sand fell in great plenty amoi 
the kouskous : it readily adhered to tl|# al 
whsn moistened by perspiration, and formed 
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cb«ap and universal hair-powder. The Moore 
wrap a cloth round their mces to prevent them 
from, inhaling the sand^ and always turn their 
baok to the wind when they look up, to prevent 
the sand Calling into their eyes. On the even* 
ing of thd 25th, a party of Moorish ladies paid 
Me. Park a visit in his hut; and gave him 
plaialy ta understand the object ojf their visit 
mm,, by actual inspection, to see whether the rite 
of cicoomcision extended to- the Nazarenes (the 
Christians), as well as the Mahometans. Mr. 
Pack observed, it was not customary in his 
coontFy to give ocular demonstration, in such, 
eases, before so many beautiful women; but» 
that if all of them would retire, except the young. 
lady to whom, he pointed, he would satisfy her 
curiosity. The ladies enjoyed the jest, and 
Font away laughing ;, and the young damsel 
whom he had complimentad, was so highly pleaa* 
ed at the prefecenoe he. had given her, as soon 
after ta send him soma meal and milk for hb. 
«appcyr. 

. Maroh 28j^ Ali sent one of his slaves to iiu 
Corm Mr. Park that he must be. in readiness to 
Ctdeout with him». as he intended to shew him. 
tfi someof his won^n. About four o'cloek, Ali* 
with six of his courtiers; came riding to his hut^ 
9nd told h|m to follow them. But here a. dif* 
floulty acose;^ the : Afoors could not reconcile 
iJumite} vea to the appearM9& ^ nankecH hreeehes 
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which Mr. Park had on^ saying, '' They werd 
not oiily inelegant, but on account of feheuK 
tightness, very indelicate, to pay a Tisit to the' 
ladies.'' Ali ordered him to put a cloak over 
big clothes. Mr. Park visited the tent of four 
different ladies, where he was regaled with a 
bowl of milk and water. These ladies were re- 
markably corpulent ; they were very inquisitive^ 
and examined his hair and skin with great at- 
tention ; but affected to view themselves ' as' 
much superior^ and knitted their brows, and 
seemed to shudder when they looked at th» 
whiteness of his skin. In the course of thit ex-' 
cursion, the company seexiied highly delighted 
with Mr. Park, galloping round him as if they 
were baiting a wild animal; twirling their mus- 
kets round their heads, and exhibiting various 
feats of activity and horsemanship. The Moon 
are very good equestrians ; they ride withoa( 
fear; their saddles being high before &nd be- 
hind, afford them a very secure seat; and, i^ 
they chance to fall, the whole country is eo soft* 
and san^y that they are very seldom hurt. ' 
Their greatest pride is to put the horse to bis- 
full speed, and then stop him with aeuddea* 
jerk. Ali always rode upon a milk-white horse, 
vnth his tail dyed red. He never walked bat 
when he went to his devotions. The Moors feed' 
their horses three or four times a dapr, aad 
£-enemUy give them a large quantity of sweeT 
^iM in the ereoiog, whit\i t\i% Vi^iea xtVak 
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Biiich. From this manner of treatment, the 
horses of the Moors are probably not able to 
subsist on BO scanty fare as those of the Bedouin 
Arabs. Like the Arabs, the Moors are almost 
continually on horseback, and they vi^ry seldom 
travel on- foot, even to the shortest distance. 

A child died in one of the tents, and the mo- 
ther and relations immedisttely began the death- 
howL They were joined by a number of fe- 
male visitors, who came on purpose to assist at 
this melancholy concert. Although it is the 
most general practice all over the globe, to. 
mourn for the death of a relation, and to rejoice 
at the birth of a child, yet this is by no means 
universal. It is no doubt true that such is the 
practice in Britain, and the power of custom 
would perhaps render any other eonduct truly 
•hocking. It is said, however, that in some 
€ountriesthe very reverse is the practice, where 
surviving friends rejoice at the death of a rela- 
tion, because they believe him to be effectually 
delivered from all his troubles, and they mourn 
at the birth of a child, as this introduces it in- 
to a world of cares, of anxiety, and distress, 
which is a more rational and philosophical idea 
than the other. 

The burial was performed secretly in the 
dnsk of the evening. Over the grave they 
plant a particular shrub, and no stranger is al- 
lowed to pluek a. leaf or even to touch it. 

u 
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MeoreredfrcHB his Barprise, diaeliMrged the con- 
lientB in hig face. Finding it to be the tame 
•ort of holy water with which a Hottentot prieat 
is said to sprinkle a new-married coaple> be aup^ 
poaed it to be a mischievona frolic, but was \n* 
lormed it was a nuptial benediction from the 
bride's own person; and which is always re-* 
ceived by the Moors as a most exttaordimary fa--' 
vour. Such being the case^ Mr. Park wiped his 
iue, and sent his acknowledgments to the lady. 
It Mr, Park really believed ^at this custom was 
tstablisbed among the Moors, he could scarcely 
expect that this solitary mstance woidd likewise 
convince the most intelligent of his readers. If 
snch a practice really did prevail among them, 
and if it was to be, regarded as a mark of honour- 
able distinction, it is not at all likely that our 
traveller would ever be deemed worthv of re- 
ceiving such honour. He was universally hated 
by the Moors, to which the females added dis- 
gnat. It is therefore much more probable that 
tliia pretended present was really meant for an 
inault, and to create themselves sport at the ex- 
penoe of our traveller. The wedding drum eon- 
tiaued to beat, and tbe woman to sing all night. 
About nine in the morning the bride was brough t 
in state from her mothePs tent, attended by a 
naniber of women who carried her tent (a pre- 
aenl from her husband,) some bearing up the 
pfiles, othtrs holding tha strings, and marehed 
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singing until they came to the place ippointed 
for her residence, where they pitched tne tent. 
The husband r followed with a number ofmea 
leading a bullock, which they tied to th^ tent 
strings, and having killed another and distribut- 
ed the beef among the people, the ceremony 
closed. * . 

In this uninteresting mode of existence, Mc, 
Park had now passed a whole month in the canp 
at Benoum ; and during that time, had accus- 
tomed himself to misfortunes of every descrip* 
tion. The day was spent in hunger and- thirst; 
for as it was Rhamadan, the Moors compelled 
him to observe the fast with the strictness of a 
Mahometan. The Moors added insults to tht 
pains of hunger and thirst, and seemed to ViHt 
nijB only for the sake of tormenting. The ap- 
proach of the evening always gave him pleasure, 
because it terminated another day of his 
miserable existence; It removed from him hb 
troublesome visitants, and it afforded him the 
prospect of receiving a small quantity of food. 
A scanty allowance of kouskous and of salt wa- 
ter, was generally brought* to him about mid- 
night, which was all that he and his two attend- 
ants had to look for during the whole of the 
ensuing day. 

The sufferings to which he bad been expoMd 

during this time,, were much greater than te 

Iiad. conceived himself qualified to endure; hat 

iMbitreeoBcileu both body audim!id\A\k%aiost 
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distreMing sensations. The food irhich he re- 
ceived was barely sufficient to preserve his ex- ' 
istence, butiie found that he could endure hun* 
ger and thirst with some degree of patience. 
The anxiety of his. mind was not less painful 
than the Bufferings of his body ; yet he at length 
contrived to alleviate the gloomy presages of his 
mind by some kind of employment. He occu*" 
pied himself in learning to write Arabic, learn- * 
ing from his visitants the manner of forming 
the characters, and he continued to prosecute 
his occupation with some degree of interest. 
He found that this employment was of utility 
in more than a single point of view. It made ' 
his hours hang less heavy upon his hand, and it 
diminished those insults which he had been ac- 
customed to experience from those by whom he 
was visited. By engaging them in communicat- 
ing instruction, it left them less time to torment^ 
him. So effectuabdid he find this expedient, that 
at last he no sooner saw a person enter his hut, 
from whose countenance he prognosticated more 
than ordinary malevolence, than he endeavour- 
ed to engage him in reading what he had al- 
ready written, or in tracing, new characters, in 
which endeavour he very seldom failed of the 
desired success. To teach a white man, gave 
them a kind of superiority which gratified their 
pride, which in such cases is one of the most 
powerful passions of the human mind. 
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Fatiim, die fsvourlte queen of Alt, bad ; 
yet reached Benoum, and the kiag- being . 
patient of any longer delay, detemwied to 
to the Bortb, where she remained, at the < 
tanoe of two days i jooniey, in order to fai 
her. He determmed to carry proviiiona all 
with him, being, in the opinion of Mr. Pt 
■uspiciouK^ being poisoned, should he feed 
what nag not dresaed under hii immediate 
spection ; a species of dread to which tyru 
eal measnrea hare frequently exposed monai 
far more polished than Ali. A bullock ' 
killed, ana the flesh being cut into thin oar 
pieces, was dried in the sun. This wit 
quantity of dried kouskona, formed the rn 
site supply for the jooniey of the king and 
attendants. 

The bl^It inhabitants ot Benoum, aaoord 
to their annual custom, assembled before 
tent of Ali to pay their uibute, and to sub 
their arms to inspection. The payment of 
tribute, which consisted of corn and el 
seemed to be the more essential part of the 
remony. Their anns were few, and in gt 
ral they were not in the beat order. Twei 
two had muskets, about fifty had bo#a and 
rows, and nearly the same number had o 
spears. 

On the 16th about midnight, AH left 
aoam, after haTinij; receired his ViW^r 
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^eteriQined a few disputes among those who 
pffcid it. 

A Shereef, who brought with him a quanti- 
tj of salt, arrived at Benoum two days after 
All left it. No tent had been appointed for 
tiie reception of the merchant, and he took up 
his residence in Mr. Park's hut^ a circumstance 
widi which tbe latter w&a by no means displeas- 
ed. The Shereef appeared to be an intelli- 
gent man, and during his travels had acquired 
a high degree of information. His knowledge 
«lf tibe Arabic tongue and of the negro lan- 
guage of Bambarra, enabled him to Uuvel not 
only with safety, but with convenience among 
the Moors, as well as among tbe ne|^oes. He 
bad visited many countries, and Mr. Park ex- 
pected to obtain' from him some useful infor- 
Biation. Walet was the ordinary place of his 
lesidence, which is the chief town of the king- 
dom of Biroo ; but he had spent several years 
at Tombuctoo, and had visited Houssa. 

Mr. Park was anxious to receive from him 
such information as he appeared well qualified 
to g^ve. He asked him what distance it was 
between Walet and Tombuetoo, and from the 
anxiety visible in our traveller's countenance^ 
induced him to ask whether Mr. Park intended 
to visit those places ; and being answered in 
the ikffirihative, he shook his head in a very 
signi^cant manner, and assured him it tcmdd 
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not do.^ The enmity Xo Christiaiis; in thos^ 
places was still more inveterate than itmong 
the Moors, by whom; he. was theii . confined ; 
for which this reason might probably be as-- 
signeH, that among the Mahometans of.Walet 
and Tombuctoo, Christians were little, if at all 
known. They were universally understood, 
however, to be the enemies of the prophet, and- 
on th&t account were considered as the children 
of the devil. 

Walet, according to the Shereef, was larger 
than Tombuctoo, but Qoussa was larger than* 
either, and was the mpst considerable city which. 
he had visited. Tombuctoo's situation upon the* 
Niger, rendered it a fitter place for commerce 
than Walet, which was situated at a distance 
from the river, and of course 'the. former was 
more frequented by strangers thaii the latter, 
fdthough Walet had a very <|on^iderable trade 
in salt. The distance from Benoum to thi» 

I)lace was a journey of ten days. The trayeI-< 
ers between those two places pass over a sandy 
country, where no water can be found during 
two day's jour|iey, and a town> of large size is 
^o where to be seen. Mr. Park informs us 
that they support themselves by purchasing 
milk from the Arabs, who keep their herds by 
jthe watering-places ; which is probably a miek* 
take, for he certainly meant Moors fff negroesi 
And most likely the fprmect .; 
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Aeeording to the information received by 
oar traveller from the Shereef, the journey be- 
tween Walet and Tombuctoo takes up eleven 
days^ but there is no scarcity of water on any 
part of the road. The journey is commonly 
performed upon bullocks. • He told Mr. Park 
that the Jews were numerous at Tombuctoo^ 
who all spoke Arabic, and had so far reconcile 
ed themselves to the Mahometan religion, as 
to make use of the same prayers with the 
Moors. Mr. Park desired the Shereef to point 
towards the quarter in which Tombuctoo was 
situated^ who pointed towards the south-east, 
or more strictly east by south. This he made 
hira frequently do, and our traveller assures us 
that he never varied from that direction above 
half a point, which was tow^ards the south. 

Another stranger arrived at Benoum on the 
24th of April in the morning, who was a na- 
tive of Morocco, named Shereef Sidi Mahomed 
MoiNra Abdalla. He was a merchant, and 
brought with him five bullocks loaden with 
salt. He bad resided at Gibraltar for a short 
time, and knew as much of the English lan- 
guage as to enable him to maintain some sort 
of conversation with Mr. Park. He had spent 
five months in coming from Santa Cruz to Be- 
noum, but a great part of the time ha d been 
occupied in mercantile transactions* Our tra- 
veller inquired how long time was spent iu 
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general in coming from Morocco to Bmkmwm, 
and the Sbweef gave him the following atate* 
ment 



s 


DAT8« 


To Swera, ^ 


- 3 


Agadier^ - 


. 3 


Tiniken, . • 


- 10 


Wadenooa^ 


4 


Lakeneig, - 


- 5 


Zeeriwin-zerim9Ji> ^ 


Tisheet, - 


- 10 


BenoniDj - 


- 10 




Totals 60 dayv. 
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CHAP. XI. 



#tc«nitiieet at tl|« ttaKf. Mr. IWk's AMreM froa k«Bf tr« 8a 
is preieated to Queen Fatiauu 



With a few attendants in his train* Ali toi^ 
his departure from Benonm on the 16th of 
April. 

The meals usually allotted to Mr. Paik by 
the Moors were neglected to be sent him for 
two nights ; an omission, which brought upon 
Jiira a respiration of a convulsive nature, a dim- 
ness of sight, and a strong tendency to faint 
away when he endeavoured to sit upright. 

The whole camp was in motion on the dOth, 
by the dawning of the day, bullocks being em- 
ployed to convey the baggage, while the con^ 
eubines, who had the greatest share of the 
king's attachment^ rode upon camels, with a 
canopy over their heads, for the purpose of 
screening them from the intense heat of the 
aun. 
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On the arrival of Mr. Park at the nev e\ 
campment, situated about two miles from tl 
negro town of Bubaker, he paid his respects 
Ali, the sovereign^ with a view to have an a 
dience with Fatima the queen. The monan 
condescended to shake him by the hand, < 
which occasion he informed the qtteen that oi 
traveller was a Christian. Her attachment \ 
the Mahometan creed made her shocked at tl 
idea of being in company with a person of sue 
a description ; but his good sense and liber 
lity soon altered her mind^ and induced her 
present him with a bowl of milk. Where go< 
sense is predominant, even religious prejudic 
may be gradually diminished, if not entire 
overcome, as is manifest from this conduct 
Fatima, the favourite queen of Ali. She w; 
passionately fond of the Mahometan creed, ai 
had conceived a mortal antipathy against tl 
religious profession of Mr. Park ; but his lib 
rality and good sense inspired her with a yen 
different opinion from that which *she had ib 
merly entertained. The scarcity of water wj 
here greater than at Benoum, and felt most s 
verely by our traveller ; for, though Ali hi 
given him a skin for holding water, yet sue 
was the cruel disposition of the .Moors, tha 
when his boy attempted to fill the skin at tl 
wells, he commonly received a drubbing for b 
jfresumption. One nighty having soliciteil fi 
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trater in vain at the camp^ Mr. Park renolved 
to go to the wells about half a mile distant : he 
arrived, and found the Moors drawing water ; 
he requested permission to drink, but was dri- 
ven away with abuse. Passing from one wcU 
to another, he came at last to one where there 
was only an old man and two boys. He made 
the same request to this man, who instantly 
drew up a bucket of water; but, as he was 
about to lay hold of it, he recollected Mr. Park 
was a Christian, and fearing that hi9 bucket 
might be polluted by his lips, he dashed the 
water in the trough, and told him to drink 
from thence. Though this trough was soiall^ 
and three cows were drinking, the African tra- 
veller, kneeling down, thrust his head between 
two of the cows, and drank, with considerable 
pleasure, till the water was nearly exhausted. 

Ali preparing for his return to Jarra, Mr. 
Park solicited Fatima to accompany him. His 
request was graciously granted, aftej^ having 
amused the queen wiUi shewing her how hi» 
hoot^, shoes^ stockings, &c. were put oHr 
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Tbk M«or< vho inhmbit this district 
AtVicaa (tontinent, Kr« divided into k 
tof separate tribes, the moat fomlidable of 
are thOBB of TrMart Mid li Biuken, b 
whom have their iresidnifie on tite n* 
bank of the riv^r Senegal ; but he lecei 
information which might enable him t 
even a'conjeetore concerning their nn 
The tribe of Lndamar, among whom he i 
and relnctantly" resided^ and tiiese of 
and Gedumah, though esteemed of the a 
ary class, are for from being inconaid 
They seem aniversally to live under t 
vernment of a chief, or king, unlike tl 
graes, among whom a republican form 
vernment is by no means nncommon. 
AfoatM chief is independent of «ll his 
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boars. Eren in war, they do not adopt the 
political measure of uniting under a common 
chief, in order to render them more formid* 
able ; so that when the chief of one tribe is rea- 
dy to be worsted by his enemy in the field oi . 
battle, he cannot expect the co-operation of 
another, without the payment of such a sum of 
money as he may be unable te advance. Trea^ 
ties of alliance would prevent this inconveni^ 
cncy. 

These tribes are subject to the regal author 
ity of a particular chief, or king, whose author* 
ity is absolute, and who is not amenable fof 
' his conduct to any superior power< The rear* 
ing of flocks and herds is the principal employ- 
ment of the Moors in time of peace. The flesh 
of their cattle is their chief subsistence, in the 
use of which they know no proper medium. 
Accustomed to long journeys in the.Zahara, 
or desert, where their supply, both of provi- 
sions and water, must be extremely small, they 
are qualified to sustam with ease a degree of 
hunger and thirsty which to men of dififerent , 
habits, would appear intolerable. When food 
is in abundance,^ on the other hand, their glut* 
tony is equal to their abstinence. As in the 
desert, .tliey can subsist on what an European 
would esteem totally iQSu^cient to preserve 
existence; so when they arrive where lood caa 
hd easily procuied> the moat abgtenuoiia Moor^ 
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'vriU eat as much as would satisfy tlie appetites 
of at least two Europeans. The severe fasts 
which arc enjoined by their religion^ contribute, 
in no small degree, to strengthen their powers 
of abstinence. Agriculture is in a great meap- 
sure neglected, and the country furnishes but 
few articles for the purpose of manufactures. 
Their tents, however, are covered with a spe- 
cies of strong cloth of their own weaving, .the 
thread for which is spun from goats' hair by 
the females ; aiid they are so much acquainted 
with the manufacture of hides, as to fit them 
for saddles' bridles, pouches, &c. They like- 
wise possess the knowledge of converting na- 
tive iron into knives and spears, as well as 
kitchen utensils for dressing their food, while 
their military implements are bought from £u- ' 
ropeans. The Moors are rigid Mahometans. 
They are, indeed, generally ignorant ; and for 
that very reason they rigidly adhere to the 
most minute aud trifling articles of their reli- 
gion, with a degree of bigotry which cannot be 
surpassed. In proportion to their owIl^tenaci-^ 
ty of their faith, is their enmity to such at ' 
have not embraced it. Toleration with them, 
instead of being accounted a virtue, is coiiu<* 
dered as a vice ; and to exterminate all who * 
difier from them in religious notions, paitiea* 
larly all Christians, is to serve the Supreme 
I^ing in ^he most aeceptable manner. At Be- 
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Mum, th« place where Mr. Park spent the 
nost of his time while among them, the Moon 
bad no mosque. They performed their devo- 
tions in an inclosure of mats, which was not 
distinguished by any kind of decoration. The 
priest exercises the office of^school-master. His 
pupils assemble every evening before his tent, 
where, by the light of a large fire, they are 
taught a few sentences from the Koran. Their 
Alphabet difiers but little fn^m that in Richard- 
son's Arabi6 Grammar. They always write 
with the Towel points. Wh^n a boy has com- 
mitted to memory a few of their prayers, and 
read and written certain parts or the Koran, 
he is reckoned to be sufficiently instructed. 

The priest at Berioum was greatly superior 
to his countrymen in literary attainments, and 
he had a library containing nine quarto vo- 
lumes, which Mr. Pitrk believed to relate chief- 
ly to religious subjects, since the name of Ma- 
homet was frequently repeated in every page, 
and -distinguished by being wthten in red cha- 
racters. He seemed willing to make our tra- 
veller believe, that his literary attainments were 
still greater than they were in reality. He 
pretended to be acquainted- with the literature 
of the Christians, and shewed him what he call- 
ed^ the Roman alphabet, consisting of several 
nide characters which were wholly unintelligi- 
ble to Mr« Pari(; and he produced Another al- 
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phabct, to wbid» he gave the name of KaUagft 
il Jndi which eur traveller understood no bet- 
ter than the formeF. 

The edacaVion of 1^ gnrk is neglected alto^ 
gether. Women are regarded as an ijiiejuft 
species of animalsy and seem to be broag^it up 
for no other purpose then that of admtnisjtering 
txi the sensual pleasures of their imperious mas-^ 
ters. The Moors have sitigular ideas of feini'^ 
nine beauty ; with them corpulence and beau- 
ty appear to be synonymous terms. One of 
their perfect beauties is a had for a cameL Vn- 
wield mess of bulk, is thje prevailing ta^te, and 
many of the young girls are compelled by their 
mothers to devour a great quantity of kpi^s-- 
kous, and drink a large bowl of camel's ^ilk« 
every morning : this singular practice; whicl» 
ts rigidly enforced, soon covers the young lady, 
with that degree of fat, which to the eye of the 
Moor, appears the quintessence of perfection. 
The women are clothed with a large piece of 
eetf^ clothe wrapped round the midctiQ, api^ 
banging down like a petticoat almost to the 
ground ; to the upper part of it are sewed two 
square pieces, one before an4 the e^er behindf 
which are fastened tpgetiierover the'shoujdon* 
The head dress is a bandage of cotton clotfay 
with some parts of i% broader th^n pt^iers, wrkic|i 
series to conceal the face wh^n tjiey walk !&• 
the son } frequently wh^ji U»ey go abrcKid f^O 



ttil themselveB from head to foot. The em« 
pipyment of the 'women varies according t9 
their degree of opulence. . Queen FatiBaa, and 
other ladies of high rank, pass dieir time chief-* 
ly in conversing with, their visitors, performing 
iheir devotions, or aAmkjng their charms in a 
fooking-glass. The inferior women are very 
vain and talkative, and exercii^e a most despo^ 
tic authority ovef their female slaves. 

The condition of those among the Moors, is, 
a« abfect and disagreeable as can well he con-* 
ceived. Independent pf the abusive language 
whiph tfi^y must eudure when their mistress is 
on any account enraged, they are frequently . 
subjj^cte^ to ill-usage of a more serious nature, 
and are always compelled to toil with unceasing 
exertions. Their ,Qrst employment at the ris-' 
ing of the sun, is to fetch water in skins made 
fqr the purpose,, not only for the use of $he 
whole family^ bfit also for the horses ; for in 
general a Moor chooses rather to make his' 
slave bring water to his horse, than to make 
his bprse go to the wafer. They next grind 
the corn, and dr^fust the vcituals ; and as these . 
operations are performed in the open air, they 
are exposed to th^ united heat pf |he sun and 
fire, as wfiU a# tp the burning reflection of the 
s^pd. T|ipy c)fan the tent and milk the epws, 
ait^d in f l^oct perfpcni ey^ dpnidstic drudgery* 
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lliey receive' a very small Rupply of food, afi4' 
are often' subjected to severe punishments. The ' 
Moors of Ludamar dress very similar, except that 
they wear a turban of -white cotton cloth. Such ' 
of the Moors as have long beards display them ' 
with great pride ; but among the generality of 
the people^ the hair is short and bushy, and 
universally black. The only diseases observed 
among the Moors were, the intermittent fever 
and dysentery, for the cure of which nostrums 
are sOinetimes administered by old women. 
The small-pox prevails among some tribes of 
the Moors : the negroes on the Gambia prac- 
tise inoculation. While speaking of their chief 
the Moors express but one opinion ; in praise 
of their sovereign they are unanimous. The - 
king is distinguished by the fineness of his dress, 
which is made of blue cotton cloth, or white ■ 
linen and muslin. He has likewise a larger tent - 
than any other person, covered with white . 
cloth; but in his usual intercourse with his sub- 
jects his rank is often laid aside. He sometimts 
eats out of Xhe same bowl with his camel-driver^ 
and reposes upon the same bed. 

The Moors pass their time either in sleeps 
ing or in conversation, which must be very in- 
sipid, and of that frivolous kind which is al- • 
ways the characteristic of ignorance. Their 
horses coni^titutie the most common, as well aA 
the most copious subject, alt«F which they 
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ismxne about their favourite women, %nd the 
-whole it interlarded with the formation of plans 
for plundering some village of the negroes, for 
stealing cattle, or' some other act of depreda- 
tion. 'For the purpose of carrying on conver- 
sation with more advantage, many of them as- 
semble at a public place, most frequently the 
tent of the king. When they speak to each 
other, they use many freedoms, which, how- 
ever, seldom lead to a quarrel ; but when they 
spesJc to their king, or concerning him, their 
adulation is extravagant. In their submission 
to him, they are no -less abject than they are 
arrogant to thdir inferiors.- Songs in praise of 
the king are frequently sung by those who are 
assembled near his tent, which few but ja Moor- 
ish monarch could hear with patience. The 
•xpenses of his government are defrayed by a 
tax upon his 'negro subjects, which is paid in 
mom, cloth, or gold dust ; a tax upon the differ- 
ent watering places, which is commonly levied 
in cattle ; and a tax upon all merchandize 
which passes thi'ough the kingdom ;* but a con- 
siderable part of the king's revenue arises from 
the plunder of individuals. 

The military strength of Ludamar consists 
of cavalry. Every soldier furnishes his own 
horse, and finds his accoiiitrements,* consisting 
of a large sabre, a doubled-barrelled gun. and a 
Miall red-Uathcr hag for holding hit kMn and 
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Powder-horn, along over tli« ahoulcUr. 1 
Bve na pay bnt what mriiu frem fixa 
Ati'i whole force did n«t exceed two thou 
caveli^. Lnd&vsr hu for its oortherB b«i 
ary the great desert of Zaharo. Thia 
ocean of sand, which occuptcB so great a a| 
in northern Africa, may he pionouneed all 
destitute of inhabitants; except where 
scanty vegetation, which appear* in- c^ 
apoti, afibrds pasturage for the flecks «f a 
miserable Arabsr who wander from one we 
anodier. Very few wild animala inhabit ti 
melancholy regions : these are the tntelepe 
Uie ostrich, their swiftneitt enabling thevi 
reach the distant wateringrplaees. On 
Bkirts of the desert, where watei is pleiU 
Kre found lions, psnthers, elephants, and ' 
boars. Of domestic animals, the only one 
can endure the fatigue of cresaiag the dea^ 
the camel. By the particular cooformatio; 
^e stomach, he ia enabled to cany a suppl 
water sufficient for ten or twelve daya; 
broad and yielding foot is well adapted f 
undy country; aad, by a singular motioi 
his upper lip, he picks the smulest leaves f 
the thorny ahrubB of Ae desertj. as he p» 
along. 

Philosepbers do not appear to hare deitem 
ed any thing concerning the purposes wl 
ttMn be wrred by an exgaase appsrenlljF 
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^n^esfl. The existence of raeh a desert has 
eTen been urged as an argnment against the 
wisdom, or at least the benevolence of the being 
by whom it was produced. But while we re- 
BMMi totally ignorant of the immediate cause 
i» which this desert owes its existence ; while 
we are ignorant whether its present condition 
lie permanent^ or whether its sterility be pro- 
gressive, or retrograde, while we are ignorant 
whether this desert, however dreary it may ap- 
pear to the traveller who has occassion to pass 
It, may not serve an important purpose in the 
magnificent economy of nature, we ak'e not au- 
thorised to make it the foundation of any such 
argument. 

Although the character of the Moors is* far 
irom being amiable, yet there is reason to con- 
jecture that it is not quite so hateful as Mr. 
Park represents it; and it may be infehred, 
that if he had experienced more civility among 
them, he would have discovered in their coun- 
tenances fewer indications of malevolent qua- 
lities. 

But their behaviour towMds himself is not 
the only proof adduced by Mr. Park of the ma- 
lignant character of the Moors: lie mentions 
their predatory excursions against the negroes, 
and these it must be confessed, display the 
Moorish character in no favourable point of 
view. But it should be recollected that every 
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MuuulmsR, uul parlicularlr erery ignonn 
MuHolman, cooeeires diat erery little reafwc 
is due to tbe righta of one wbo difien from bin 
in religioH. The negioes wbo adhere to thei 
ancient religion, ve detested on that acconnl 
From their more settled way of life, the irhol 
race is inferior to the Moors in wulike attain 
menta. Tbey are alto inferior, thoagh only 
little, in acc^ired knowledge, and on both thea 
accounts they are despised. The aegroes 1 
genersl are comparatively wealtby; the Hooi 
are often needy ; and in every regien of tb 
globe it has bieen found that needy coimg 
and abilities. are exerted in the opfirewion i 
ignorant and efielninate wealth. 

The negroes tli«mselves are not nnfreqoen 
Ij engaged in similar excursions. Indeed.the 
seldom attack the H«orsr because they ai 
afraid of them; but they frequently plondi 
each other. It is certain that small indlBpeiM 
ent tribes, before they arrive at a certain di 
gree of civilization, are often engaged- in mu 
and of these wars, the acquisition of pldider 
the niost common cause. The incuTsioiu i 
the Moors and negroes, therefore, are ehiet 
caused by the state of society in which tht 
live ; and if the former engage more fireqnentl 
in such expeditions, and sometimes on ia 
frivolous occasions, it appears to b« M ma 
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owing to their superior prowess^ as to their 
greater malignity of character. 

The Moors change the place of their resi- 
dence twice a year. During the dry season, 
they leave the desert, and approach the fron- 
tiers of the negroes, where they find water and 
v^etation. While they remain her^, they ex- 
change the salt they have brought aiodg with 
them for iron, cloth, and com. When the 
rain commences, they retire northwards ; and 
while the moisture produces some degree of ve- 
getation in the desert, they employ themselves 
in' procuring a quantity of salt, for the parpose 
of getting necessaries from the negroes. They 
generally leave the desert in February, and 
the frontiers of the negroes in July. 

The Moons, though for the most part lean, 
are at the same time robust ; a qualification 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Park, they acquire 
from their restless mode of life. It may at 
least be owing, in an equal degree, to their ab- 
stemiousness and temperance. Though they 
change their habitation twice annually, their 
general mode of life, according to his own ac- 
count, is far from being the most active. They 
are less innr^ to the labours of agriculture 
than the negroes, and their fare is more scan- 
ty. Their superior prowess, therefore, may be 
owing to then: mental acquirements, no less 
than to their superior strength. Having no 

VOL. I. o 
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other people with whom they caii com 
themselves but the negroes, they fancy tl 
selves snperior to all men, and thus bei 
proud, arrogant, and assuming. Their 
gion is of the most intolerant kind, and tb 
gotry juid intolerance of the Moors are in 
portion to their ignorance. Despising all i 
and hating all Christians, Mr. Park could 
expect 4wm them any other treatment 
that which Jhe experienced. 

Such were ^ most memorable partici 
which Mr. Pai^L's residence among the M 
enabled him ito ascertain respecting tl 
His situation among them was not the i 
favourable to .observation. His mind c< 
nually laboured under the most opprei 
anxiety, and was often reduced almost to 
pair. His motions were constantly and 
tiously watched, and be was not indulge 
.any thing which resemlAed social intercoi 
He wJbm seldom admitted into any of 'i 
tents^ and was not often visited by any 
such as wished to torment him. In su 
state^ he mu»t,hs^ve exerted no small shai 
industry lo eoUeat what^hcdid. A few of i 
customs correspond with those ef the negi 
but in many respects the difference beti 
them is very striking. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



Mr. Park's servant seized, and sent into slavery. He quits Jar 
ra. la overtaken by the Moors. Escapes them, and is again 
pursued and robbed. 

Mr. Park having obtained permission to re- 
turn to Jarra^ took leave of the king and of Fa- 
tima, his consort, and left the camp on the 26th 
of May, accompanied by his interpreter, and 
his boy, together with a number of Moorish 
horsemen ; but while the horsemen were getting 
ready on the morning of the 28th, a principal 
slave belonging to the king laid hold of the 
faithful youth, who, with a firm resolution, had 
followed his master, and gave him to under- 
stand that he must henceforth devote himself 
to the service of Ali. Perceiving the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Park, he informed him that the 
business was at length determined, in conse- 
quence of which, he was at full liberty to prose* 
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cute his journey along with Johnson^ on who 
he bestowed the contemptuous epithet of c 
fool; but that his boy and the whole of I 
baggage must be instantly returned to Bub 
ker. Mr. Park went directly to the soverei| 
with a remdnstrance against such barbarit 
who sternly commanded him 4:o mount his hor 
without loss of time, else he himself should 
made a captive. 

This cruel separation made a deep imprc 
sion on the mind of the boy, and the eyes 
Mr. Park were bathed in tears of compassio 
when he beheld him dragged away by theslav 
of a relentless tyrant. 

All, with fifty horsemen, left the camp atB 
baker. At Farani, where they halted abq 
noon, they were joined by tw>elve Moors moai 
ed on camels, and continuing their joiirnc 
they arrived at a watering-place, where th 
found Ali> with his horsemen. The Moors c 
cupied all the huts, and Mr. Park was order 
to sleep in the open air, in such a situation, th 
he was completely surrounded, and all his i 
tions strictly observed. In this situation 1 
saw much lightning towards the north-eas 
and a liand wind commencing at day-break, t;o 
tinned to blow with unabated violence till fo 
in the afternoon. Mr. Park judged that tl 
quantity of sand which passed at this time w 
very gretLt, as it darkened the atmosphere. 
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one attempted to look up, it instantly filled the 
eyes. 

Ali had been invited to Jarra^ to assist the 
discontented Kaartans against Daisy their king ; 
but Ali's chief motive for the journey, was to 
attempt to make some profit from the invita- 
tion; For the assistance of two hundred horse- 
men, which he was to furnish, he stipulated 
that he should receive four hundred head of 
cattle, two hundred garments of blue cotton 
cloth, and a considerable quantity of beads and 
other trinkets. It was no easy matter to com- 

J>ly with this demand, as the cattle in particu- 
ar could with difficulty be furnished ; and the 
Kaartans persuaded Ali to take half of the 
cattle from the inhabitants of Jarra, promising 
to furnish them with an equal number in a 
short time. 

It was not of much importance to Ali where 
he received the cattle, provided they were re- 
ceived, and he accordingly agreed to the pro- 
position of the Kaartans. In pursuance of this 
resolution, on the evening of the 2d of June, 
proclamation was made in Jarra, that whoever 
should permit his cattle, next morning, to gp 
into the woods, before the kiiig had chosen such 
as he thought proper, the bouse of that person 
would be plundered, and his slaves carried away. 
Two hundred of the best, of the cattle were next 
morning selected, and delivered to Ali's people ; 

0*1 
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Bnd the remainder were procured by mei 
nearly similar. 

All hKTing remained at Jarra till the 8tb 
June, without entering on any hostile expc 
tion, sent the chief of bis slaves to inform ] 
Park that he was about to proceed to Bubal 
to celebrate the approaching festival of Bai 
Siilee ; but that as he was to return to Jam 
a few days, the traveller might remain with 
friend Daman. It is not easy to conceive 
joyful emotions which this informatian m 
have excited in Mr. Park's breast. Thia, hi 
ever, was soon diminished by the apprehens 
that his hopes might be frustrated by some ' 
foreseen accident. Indeed be could scare 
believe that there was any truth in the ini 
mation, till Johnson afterwards told him t 
Ali, with part of the horsemen, had acttu 
left the town, and that the remainder wen 
follow next day. Accordingly, on the morn 
of the 9th Jane, the Moors left Jam, wh 
inspired Mr. Park with the sincereet satial 
tion, and the people of the town were no I 
delisted with their departure. During tl 
stay, they bad exhibited all that insolence wl 
was inspired by their fancied superiority, et 
mitting numerous acts of depredation, an< 
their departure they made slaves of three yoi 
women, while returning with water from' 
Mclls. 
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Jane 1, Mr. Park arrived at Jarra. On the 
I4th» intelligence was received that Daisy, king 
of Kaarta, was preparing to attack Jarra with 
a large and powerfol army. 

June 24, in the evening, Mr. Park was told 
that some of the Jarra men had returned from 
fighting Daisy ; however, when the chief men 
of the town assembled, having heard a full de- 
tail of the expedition, they we^ by no means 
relieved from their uneasiness on Daisy's ac- 
count. June 26, intelligence arrived that Daisy 
had taken Simbiry in the morning; the a- 
frighted inhabTtants were employed in packing 
up difierent articles during the night, and ear- 
ly in the morning nearly one half of them took 
the road for Bambarra. Their departure was 
very affecting; the women and chiloren crying, 
the men sullen and dejected ; and all of them 
looking back with regret on their native town. 

Mr. Park no longer entertained any hopes of 
redeeming his boy, as Ali constantly refused 
to let him go, being apprehensive that h^ would 
assist him in prosecuting his journey. It there- 
fore became necessary to attempt to make his 
escape, before the rainy season was so far ad- 
vanced as to render travelling impossible. His 
situation at Jarra was one of the most com- 
fortable, as he had nothing by means of which 
he might compensate his landlord, and Da- 
man's hospitality was nearly exhausted. Could 
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he even eflect his escape, he had npthing i 
which to procure provisions, and therefore n 
depend upon casual charity. He knew not 
language of the country through which he 
to pass, and Johnson the interpreter refuses 
follow him. Surrounded with such a mult 
city of dangers, the hope of accomplishinc 
some degree, the object of his mission, al 
urged him to ptrseverance. The mortifica 
of completely failing in his design, and 
prospect of carrying back to his native coui 
the intelligence of important discoveries, sti 
lated him powerfully to continue his exerti 
He therefore resolved to embrace the very 
opportunity of leaving Jarra, after the n 
season should be so far advanced as to 8e< 
him from the sufferings of thirst, which are 
nerally allowed to be more insupportable t 
those of hunger, a truth to which we bel 
Mr. Park would at any time have been re 
to attest. 

J une 27, information arrived that Daisy 
on his march to Jarra. The terror of the toi 
people was not to be. described. The sere 
of the women and children were truly ale 
ing. Mr, Park mounted his horse, and tal 
a large bag of corn, rode until he had reac 
tlie foot of a hill, where he dismounted, 
having gained the summit he sat down^ 
had a complete view of the town andneighb* 
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ing country;, he then pursued his journey alone 
to Bambarra. As he was travelling he was 
pursued by a party of Moors, who insisted on 
his going back to Ali ; he apparently consent- 
ed, and in returning with them, one of the 
Moors in passing throtigh some thick bushes, 
ordered him to untie his bundle, and shew them 
the contents. Havinc^ examined the articles, 
they found nothing worth taking but his cloak, 
which one of them took and wrapped round 
himself. Mr. Park earnestly requested, but in 
yain, that he would return it ; but he and one 
of his companions rode off with the prize. When 
Mr, Park attempted to follow them, the third, 
who had remained with him, struck his horse 
over the head, and presenting his musket, told 
him he should proceed no further. Our tra- 
veller once more turned his horse's head to- 
wards the east, and with inexpressible pleasure 
resumed the path which he had before pursued. 



li>4 
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CHAP, xiv: 



Mr. P&rk proceeds throuj^ the wilderness. SaflTers greatly firom 
thirst. Is relieved by ft shower of rain. Arrires at a negro 
town, called Wawra. 



Mr. Park, by the aid of his compass, direct^ 
ed his usourse through the wilderness, with a 
view to reach the kingdom of Bambarra; bat 
his journey was very soon interrupted by the 
intense heat of the sun, which brought on him 
extreme faintness and intolerable thirst. Thus 
circumstanced, he ascended a tree, fondly hop- 
ing to discover from thence some abode of man,, 
but to his great mortification he discovered no- 
thing, as far as his^ eye could reach, but thick 
underwood and hillocks of sand. Proceeding 
onward, he came suddenly on a large herd of 
goats, when his sinking hopes were revired by 
the appearance of two young Moors, who ven- 
tured to come near him after much entreaty; 
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but tliey^ alas ! had nothing to present him 
with except their empty casks^ assuring him 
at the same time that they had hitherto dis- 
covered no traces of water. Almost perishing 
with thirst, and much affected by this unwel- 
come intelligence, our traveller rode on as fast 
as possible, still cherishing the hope of finding 
some watering-place ; but his mouth and throat 
were so much parched, that he considered his 
dissolution as at band, aud from chewing the 
leaves of different shrubs he endeavoured to 
procure that relief which they were incapable 
of administering. He again ascended a tree» 
which, as it was situated on an eminence, he 
hoped would be more fortunate than the first; 
but he could still perceive no traces of any bu- 
sman habitation. Having descended from the 
tree, he found bis poor horse devouring the 
briUhwood and stubble with the greatest eager- 
tnesa, which induced him to take off his bridle, 
and permit him to roam at large; during the 
perfosmance of which humane office, he was 
himself seized with sickness and giddiness, 
which .he regarded as the prelude of fhstant 
ideath. Gcadually recovering, however, he once 
more atteippted to follow his horse, when sud- 
denly'his heart was revived by the appearance 
of lightning in the east, which in those regions 
is a certain indication of approaching rain. This 
-s^aspns^ble shower immediately descended to 
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the earthy the drops of which he received < 
liis clothes^ spread out for that purpose^ whi< 
he afterwards wrung out, and thus allayed li 
thirst. 

Tn some measure refreshed. Mr. Park contin 
ed his route until, by the hoarse croaking 
frogs, he discerned his near approach to son 
muddy pools of water. Here he again allay< 
his thirst, and proceeded until he arrived at 
Foulah village called Shrilla. At the door 
one of the huts he perceived an old worn; 
spinning cotton; he made signs to her that 1 
was hungry, and inquired if she had any vi 
tuals. She immediately laid down her dista 
and in the Arabic tongue desired him to entt 
Seated upon the floor, he received from h 
hospitable hands a dish of kouskous, of whi< 
he made a tolerable meal ; in return for tfa 
kindness he gave her a pocket-handkerclli< 
begging at the same time a little com for h 
horse. Overcome with joy at this unexpecti 
deliverance, he returned his grateful acknoi 
ledgements to that great and good Being, wl 
had so kindly spread a table for him in tl 
wilderness. Whilst his horse was feeding, 01 
of the inhabitants came up and whispert 
something to his benevolent hostess, whi< 
much excited her surprise. Mr. Park soon four 
that some of the men wjshed to apprehen 
and carrv hhn back to Ali, He therefore ti< 
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Up the corn, and took a northerly direction, 
driviiig his horse befbre him, and followed by 
all the boys and girls of the town. When he 
had travelled about two miles, he struck into a 
wood, where he found it necessary to take re- 
pose, a bundle of twigs serving for a bed, and 
his saddle for a pillow. About three o'clock he 
was awakened by three Foulahs, who, taking 
him for a Moor, pointed to the sun, and told 
him it was time to pray: without noticing 
them, he saddled his horse and continued his 
journey. July 4th, Mr. Park pursued his 
course thropgh the woods, and observed great 
number!^ of antelopes, wild hogs, and ostriches : 
about one o'clock he came to the precincts of a 
watering-place belonging to the Foulahs. Some 
of the shepherds invited him to come into a 
low tent, where there was only room to sit up- 
right. When he had crept upon his hands and 
knees into this lowly habitation, he found that 
it contained a woman and three children. A 
dish of boiled corn and dates was produced, 
and the master of the family, as the custom 
was, first tasted it, and then handed it round 
to his guests. Whilst the traveller was eating, 
the children fixed their eyes upon him; and 
no sooner did the shepherd pronounce the word 
Nazarani, than they began to cry, and their 
mother crept slowly towards the door, out of 
which she sprang like a greyhound, and was. 
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inatutly followed by her ehildrfn ; 
ened were tfaey at the name of a < 
Here Mr. Park purchased some cor 
horae, in exchange for some bras*, 
sued hit route, until he arrived, Ju 
a negro town, called Wawra, tributar; 
■ong, lung of Bambarra. 
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OFIAP. XV. 



Mr. P&rk proceeds to Wassiboo. Discovers the Niger. Account 
of 8e;o, the capital of Bambarra. Mansong, the king, re- 
fuses to see him ; but sends him a present. 



Wawra, (or Warvra) is but an inconsiderable 
place^ surrounded witb high walls, and inha- 
bited by Foulahs and Mandingoes, who are tri- 
butary to the sovereign of Bambarra, and are 
chiefly employed in the cultivation of corn 
which they give to the Moors in exchange for 
salt. Here Mr. Park endeavoured to recruit 
his exhausted strength by means of sleep, but 
was soon interrupted by the curiosity of the 
people, jnrho came in great number^ to see him, 
beseeching him to ask of Mansong what was 
become of their children, of whom he had cruel- 
ly deprived them. On the 6th of July, Mr.. 
Park arrived at Dingyee, where he was im- 
portuned by his landlord for a lock of bis hair. 
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for the purpose of making a saphie> by the pos 
session of vhich would be communicated t 
him, as he thought, all the knowledge of 
white man. With this requisition our travel 
Icr obligingly complied; b^t the insatiabi 
landlord having cropped him too closely, li 
put on his hat, for fear of being deprived of tfa 
whole, observing that he must reserve a paj 
of this inestimable article for some future oi 
casion. At this place he inquired for the do< 
ty, or chief magistrate, and was informed thi 
he was working in the fields. As he wandere 
about the town, he was invited by a Foulah i 
enter his hut, where he was entertained wit 
much kindness. When the dooty retume 
from his labours, he sent some provisions fie 
Mr. Park himself, aud some com for his'horsi 
About twelve o'clock he reached a town callc 
Wassiboo. Cultivation is carried on there o 
a very extensive scale, and as the nativi 
themselves express it, — "hunger is nev< 
known.'' In cultivating the soil, the men an 
women work together, using a large sharp pac 
die. July 12th, Mr. Park set out from Wai 
siboo, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Si 
tile. The inhabitants were at first so mac 
alarmed that they shut the gates, seeing e 
many horsemen, (Mr. Park having an esco: 
with him) and put themselves under arms. % 
tornado approaching, a parley ensued, and the 
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>»ere admitted. July 14th> he arrived at Moor- 
jsL, a large town^ famous for its trade in sa]t> 
which the Moors bring in gpreat quantities to 
give in exchange for chith and corn. As corn 
is plentiful^ the inhabitants are very liberal to 
strangers. July 16th^ he reached Datliboo. 
Here a tremendous tornado arose: the house 
in which he lodged being flat-roofed> admitted 
the rain in streams ; the floor was soon ancle 
deep> the fire extinguished^ and he was left to 
pass the night upon some bundles of firewood 
that happened to lie in a corner. As Mr. Park 
was walking barefooted^ driving his horse, he 
was met by a coffle of slaves, about seventy in 
number, coming from Sego. They were tied 
together by their necks, with thongs of a bul- 
lock's hide twisted like a rope, seven slaves 
upon a thong ; and a man with a musket be- 
tween every seven. Many of the slaves were 
ill-conditioned, and among them were many 
women. 

A few hours after they left Datliboo, they 
met a large caravan returning from Sego. Their 
commodities chiefly consisted of hoes, mats, 
and a variety of domestic utensils.' Having 
reached a large village about five in th/B after- 
noon, they designed to halt till next morning ; 
but accommodations were refused them by the 
dooty. Of consequence they continued their 
journey with reluctance, but Mr. Park in par- 
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ticiilar, whose horse was so much fatigoed/ 
that he was under the necessity of driving him 
before him. It was da^'k before they reached 
the next .village, named Fanimboo, w^ere the 
dooty received them, but his hospitality was 
not the most liberal. Hearing that a white man 
was in the company, he brought out three old 
musket8> and was not a little mortified on being 
told, that our traveller could not repair them. 

Early next morning they left this village; 
and as they had received only a small quanti- 
ty of provisions on the preceding night, they 
endeavoured to procure some corn at the first 
village they came to ; but as they advanced, 
they discovered a very striking diminution of 
hospitality among the inhabitants. They could 
not ascribe this to scarcity ; for though the in-* 
habitants were more numerous, the country 
was much better cultivated, and such portions 
of it as did not yield corn, afforded the most 
excellent pasturage to large herds of cattle. — 
They consequently attributed this diminished 
hospitality to the neighbourhood of Sego, and 
to the multitude of people daily passing to that 
city, and returning from it. Hospitality gene- 
rally diminishes with an increased number ol 
strangers. 

Mr. Park found that he could not keep pace 

with the Kaartans, his horse was so weak, and 

he WHS forced to drive him before him during 
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the greater part. of the day. It was eight in 
the evening before he reached Geo8orra> where 
he found his companions before him^ engaged 
in a dispute with the dooty. This man had 
refused either to give or sell them any provi- 
sions^— treatment which was rendered peculiar- 
ly disagreeable after a. whole day's fast, and a 
very scanty supper. Mr. Park no doubt felt 
himself, interested in such a debate, as well as 
the rest; but so great was his fatigue, that he 
fell asleep whiled.he listened. His companions 
roused him about midnight, with the very wel- 
come intelligence, '* Kinne'Wita," the victuals 
are come ; and the morning was spent much 
more agreeable than the evening. 

Two negroes, about to proceed to Sego, 
agVieed to conduct Mr. Park thither, and they 
commenced their journey without delay. They 
entered a village in the afternoon, in which one 
of the negroes had an acquaintance, who invit- 
ed them all to a public entertainment, of which 
they accepted, and Mr. Park was not a little 
astonished at the decency and regularity he 
witnessed there. The chief dish, which had 
the name of sinkatoo, was made of sour milk 
and meal. The women not only made part of 
the company, but shared of the entertainment, 
a circumstance which Mr. Park had never seen 
before in any part of Africa. The beer was 
plentiful, and every one drank when he pleased. 
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and how mach he thought proper, without i 
vitation or compulsion. The whole compai 
was in some degree intoxicated; but inste 
of quarrelling, as is too often the case on su 
occasions, they quietly enjoyed their mute 
intercourse. 

Continuing their journey, they pass 
through many .large villages, where oar ti 
veller was generally taken for a Moor; « 
where his appearance excited the eompassi 
of some, but the mirth of a much greater nu 
ber. He walked barefooted, driving his hi 
famished horse, before him. ''His clothei 
said one, *' may convince you that he has be 
at Mecca.'^ One was anxious to purchase I 
horse, and another asked him if it was 6i< 
Even the very slaves who accompanied hi 
began to consider themselves as disgraced 
his appearance. 

When night came on, they halted at a sm 
village, where Mr. Park procured some pro 
sions for himself, and some corn for his nor 
in exchange for a button ; and where he i 
much pleased to be informed that he woi 
next day see the Niger, to which the negn 
give the name of Joliba, or Great Water. • 
uons and other wild beasts were .numerous 
the vicinity, the gates of the village were si 
a short time after sun-set. Our traveller < 
joyed little repose during die night, as the m 
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quetocs were extremely troubliesome> and the 
hope of seeing the Niger next day, deprived 
him of all inclination to sleep. Early in the 
morning he was ready to depart, but it was af- 
ter sun-rise before the gates were opened, 
when the whole of the inhabitants were awake. 

The crowds, every where beheld on the roads 
as they approached to Sego, convinced him 
that it was a market-day, and every one was 
carrying something which he was anxious to 
sell. The villages in their route were numer- 
ous, for they passed through four of very con- 
siderable size before eight in the morning, at 
which time they could perceive the smoke of 
Sego at a distance. He overtook the Kaartans 
soon after, who had gone with him so long in 
hb journey, and who had left him on account 
of the weakness of his horse. They were now 
at no great distance, and they promised to in- 
troduce him to the king. 

July 21st, Mr. Park arrived at Sego. As he 
was riding through some marshy ground, look-' 
ing forwards , he saw the long-sought-for ma- 
jestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as 
broad as the Thames at Westminster, and 
flowing slowly to the eastward. H^ hastened 
to the brink, and having drank of the water, 
offered up liis fervent thanks to the great Ruler 
of all things, for having thus far crowned his 
endeavours with success. The t^ircumHtance 
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of the Niger flowing towards the east was not 
surprising to the African traveller^ as from his 
frequent inquiries he had clear and decisive 
sHsurances that its general course was towards 
the rising sun. 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra^ consists of 
four distinct towns ; two on the northern bank 
of the Niger^ called Sego Korro and Sego Boo, 
and two on the southern bank, called Sego Soo 
Korro and Sego See Korro. ' They are all sur- 
rounded with high mud walls ; the houses are . 
built of clay, of a square form, with flat rdbfs ; 
some of them are two stories high, and many 
of them white-washed. Besides these build- 
ings, Moorish mosques are seei\^in every quar- 
ter, and the streets, though narrow, are broad 
enough for every useful purpose, in a country 
where wheel carriages are unknown. Sego con- 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants. The king of 
Bambarra constantly resides at Sego See Kor- 
ro ; he employs many slaves in conveying peo- 
ple over the river, and the money they receive 
furnishes a considerable revenue to him in the 
course of a year. The canoes, are of a singu- 
lar construction, each of them being formed of 
the trunks of two large trees, rendered concave, 
and joined together, not side to side, but end- 
ways, the junction being exactly aScross the 
middle of the canoe ; they -are therefore very . 
Jong and disproportioikaUy narrow, and have.i 
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* iicither decks nor masts; they are, however,* 
very commodious^ for in one of them four 
horses and several people were carried over. 
While Mr. Park was waiting to cress the river, 
information was conveyed to Mansong> the 
king, that a white man was waiting for a pas- 
sage, and was coming to see him. He direct- 

< ly sent over one of the chief men with a mes- 
sage, that the king could not possibly see him 
until he knew what had brought him into the 
country, and that he must not presume to cross 
tife river without his majesty's permission. He 
therefore advised Mr. Park to lodge at a dis- 
tant village for the night ; and said, that in the 

'morning he would give him further instructions 
how to conduct himself. The traveller imme- 
diately set off for the village, where, to his 
great mortification, he was refused admittance 
into any house ; he was obliged to sit all day 
under the shade of a tree, without victuals. 
Abouf sun-set, as he was preparing to pass the 
night in this manner, and had turned his horse 
loose, that he might graze at liberty, a woman, 
returning from the labours of the fieldj stopped 
to observe him> and perceiving that he was 
weary and dejected, inquired into his situa- 
tion, which being explained, she took up the 
bridle and saddle, ana told Mr. Park to follow 
her. Having conducted him into her hut, she 
lighted a lamp, spread a mat on the floor^ and 
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told him he might remain there for the night; 
fihe presented him alvo with a very fine fish, 
half broiled ; having thus perform^ the rites 
of hospitality, she called to the female part of 
her family to resume their task of spmning 
cotton, in which they were employed during a 
great part of the night. They soothed their 
laJ|puf by songs ; one of which was extempore, 
aj^ Mr^ Park the subject of it. The air was 
sweeU &nd plaintive, and the words literally 
translated were as follows : '* The winds roar- 
ed and the rains fell. The poor white man, 
faint and weary, came and sat under oar tree. 
He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife 
to grind his com. — Chorus. Let us pity the 
white man, no mother has he, &c.'' 

To which we subjoin the following imitation, 
from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Smith : 

Load roar*d the wind, while sheets of rain 
Descendiiif ,' delug'd fdl the plain. 

Nor left the monntains free : 
When fiunt and wearied with the atorm, 
Tlie white man threw his languid form 

Beneath our spreading tree. 

Unhappy man ! how hard hLs lot. 
Far fh>m his friends, perchance forgot. 
As thus he sits foriorn ! 
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He boasts no mother to prepare 
The fresh drawn milk with tender care ; 
N9 wife to grind his com. 

Cho. With glad consent let ev'ry breast 
Relieve and pity the distrest ; 
To him let each a parent be. 
For parent none, idas ! has he. 

True pdetic beauty is not the exclusive pro- 
perty of any nation, and the unaffected piety 
displayed in these efiusions, does honour to 
human nature. 

Had it been in his power to recompense his 
kind benefactress, he would undoubtedly have 
done it with more than common alacrity ; but 
his poverty was extreme. Only four brass but- 
tons now remained upon his waistcoat, of which 
he gave her two, and she probably considered 
herself as well paid for her humanity. 

He continued in the village all day, to grati- 
fy the curiosity of the natives, who came in 
crowds to see him. July 22d, a messenger 
arrived from the king, to know whether there 
was a present for him, which question was an- 
swered in the negative. July 2dd, another 
messenger from Mansong arrived, with a bag 
in his hand. He said it was the king's plea- 
sure he should immediately leave the vicinage 
of Sego ; but that, wishing to relieve the wants 
of a white man in distress, the king had sent 
him five thousand kowries (or little «bLelU\> 
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which passed current for money, 250 of thei 
being equivalent to a shilling ; and that he ha 
onlers to guide him on his journey to Sansar 
ding. The whole of course amounted to 2(^ 
sterling, which was no great sum from a mc 
iiarch ; but if we advert to the cheapness < 
provisions, which must enhance the value < 
the circulating medium, the 5000 kowries wi 
not appear so trifling. They were sufficient t 
procure sustenance for himself and horse k 
50 days. 

Mr. Park was a good deal mortified at bein 
under the necessity of travelling without th 
countenance of the sovereign, and not less s 
in being refused permission to examine Seg 
with greater attention, as being by far the lar^ 
est city which he had yet seen, consisting, a 
has been already observed, of about 30,000 in 
habitants. It was to him, however, a matte 
of exultation, that his route was still to be tc 
wards the east, which was favourable to th 
accomplishment of his mission. Travellin 
was become less irksome and disagreeable^ hi 
ing able to converse with the people in thei 
own language. He found the language of Ban 
barra to he a dialect of the Mandingo,. whic 
by a little practice he was qualiiiecl ta spea 
with tolerable ease. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Mr. Park arnveii at Kabba. Description of the Shea, or vegetablr 
butter tree. He arrives at Sansanding. Is conv.eyed acros» 
the Niget to Silla. 



In obedience to the royal command Mr. Park 
took his departure, and on the 24th of July 
passed the extensive town of Kabba, situated 
in the heart of a country at once beautiful and 
fertile. In our traveller's estimation, it very 
much resembled the centre of England in this 
respect, which in the interior of Africa was 
contrary to his expectations at the commence- 
ment of his expedition. He was disconcerted 
by the behaviour of the king, for which he could 
scarcely assign any reason. From his conver- 
sation with the person who was appointed for 
hia guide, he believed he had some reason to 
conclude, that Mansong himself was fully in- 
clined to favour him ; but that he was not al>le 
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to counteract the wicked designs of the Moor- 
ish inhabitants of Sego, and was uncertain 
whether he should be qualified to ensure the 
security of the stranger, should he be permit- 
ted to enter the city. 

Mr. Park himself confesses, and indeed it 
must be evident to every one, that to negroes, 
as well as to Mahometans, the object of his 

journey must have been exceedingly mysteri- 
ous. Commercial speculation was a motive 
which they would have been able to compre- 
hend ; but it was manifest that Mr. Park nad 
no commercial views, as his poverty was such 
as to force him to depend on charity for his 
subsistence ; and consequently they had re- 
course . tp a much more unfavourable opinion. 
They were not ignorant that spies very fre- 
quently visited distant countries for the worst 
of purposes ; and it seemed not improbable in 
their opinion, that the mission of Mr. Park 
might be of this description ; but they conid 
have no conception of its real object. That 
curiosity by which the learned of Europe are 
so much actuated, is wholly unknown among 
them. He informed them, it is true, that he 

* had been sent to take a view of the Joliba, and 
ascertain whether it flowed east or west : but 
this circumstance was far from being satisfac- 
tnry, since it appeared to them to be quite in- 

ditt'erent whether it fLo^eA ^«jbX. ot west, except 
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to those who had occasion to sail up or down 
the stream. Nor was it in their power to con- 
ceive how this river Could be more interesting 
to him than any other, and his guide very na> 
turaliy inquired whether there were any rivers 
in his own country. ' When he assigned a rea- 
son which must have appeared unsatisfactory, 
they concluded that he wished to impose on 
them, and to conceal the real object of his mis- 
sion, which must have given rise to many un- 
favourable suspicions. 

When these things are kept in view, the 
conduct of M ansong appears to have been suffi- 
ciently generous. His own ideas could not 
be much more enlightened than those of his 
subjects, and he perhaps believed that Mr. 
Park's designs were unfavourable to the stabil- 
ity of his power, or to the repose of his domin- 
ions. In such a case, how many would haye 
listened entirely to the dictates of dark suspi- 
cion, and have sacrificed an obnoxious indivi- 
nal, whom no law protected. Bttt with Man- 
song, the dictates of hospitality were more 
powerful, and he dismissed a person whom he 
deemed it unsafe to remain any longer in his 
territories ; but at the same time he was care- 
ful to relieve his immediate wants. 

He found the inhabitants employed in col- 
lecting the fruit of the shea trees^ similar to 
the oaks of America, and from; which they pre* 
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pared what is called vegetable buttery by 
ing the kernel in water, which is surroi 
by a sweet pnlp. Preyious to bofling, 
thoroughly dried in the sun. The butti 
tained in this manner m said to be i 
whiter, and its flavour more delicious thai 
which is manufactured alfiter the Eur< 
p^an, with this additional advantage, tl 
may be preserved a whole year without 
In the evening Mr. Park arrived at Sa 
ding, a town of considerable extent, ai 
population amounting to eight or ten 
sand. 

Thfs place is much resorted to by the 1^ 
who* bring salt from Beeroo, and beads ai 
ral from the Mediterranean, to exchanj 
gold dust and cotton cloth. Mr. Park wa 
surrounded by hundreds of people, eac 
dressing him fn a language equally unint 
ble. The Moors now assembled in great 
bers, and hnmediately ordered the negr 
withdraw ; they then questioned him as 
religion ; they compelled him to ascend ( 
seat, by the door of a mosque, thut every 
might see him. Upon this seat he ren 
until sun-set ; he was then conducted i 
neat little hut, with a small co«rt before 
door of which was ordered to be s1xut« Bv 
precaution did not exclude the Moors. 
•climhed over the top of the mud wall, and 
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in crowds into the court, in order, they said, to 
see the white . man perform his evening devo- 
tions, and eat eggs. Mr. Park told"lhem> with 
respect to his devotions, he could not comply, 
but that he had no objection to eat eggs, pro- 
vided they brought him some to eat. Seven 
hen's eggs were brought, and it was supposed 
he would eat them raw ; it being a prevailing 
opinion, that Europeans subsist chiefly on this 
diet. Wh^n he had convinced his landlord of 
this mistake, he ordered a sheep to be killed, 
and part of it to be dressed for supper. About 
midnight, when the Moors had left him, he paid 
him a visit, and, with much earnestness, de- 
sired him to write a saphie. " If a Moor's sa-» 
phie is good, (said he) a white man's must 
needs be better." Mr. Park readily furnished 
him one, superlatively excellent, for it contain- 
ed The Lord's prayer. The pen with which 
it was written was made of a reed ; a little 
charcoal and gum-water made a very tolerable 
ink, and a thin board answered the purpose of 
paper. July 25, he departed from Sansanding ; 
and on the 28th, reached Nyamee. This town 
is chiefly inhabited by Foulahs, from the king- 
dom of Masina. The governor would not re- 
ceive hira, but sent his son, on horseback,, to 
conduct him to Modiboo. While passing 
through the woods, the guide frequently stop- 
ped and looked under the bushes. On inquiring 
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the reaion, Mr. Park ma told, th«t bona 
very numeroiu, and frequeatly attacked ti 
lent in the wooda. While he was spq^ing 
Park's hone started, and upon loakiug ri 
he obscrTed a large animal, of the camelet 
kind, standing at a, little distance. The 
and fore legs were very long; the head 
furniahed with two short block horns, tui 
backwards : the tail, which reached down t 
ham-jaint, had a tuft of hair at the end. 
animal was of a monse colour ; and it tr 
■ away in a very sluggish manner, movin 
head from side to side, to observe if it was 
sned. Shortly after this, while crosHing a 
plain, where there were a few scattered bi 
the guide wheeled his horse round, in' a 
ment, and esctaimed, " A very large lii 
and made signs for Mr. Park to ride off. 
his horse being much fatigued, he rode » 
by the bash, where the animal was pcrc< 
A few moments after, the guide put hia ha 
his mouth, crying, " God preserve us; " 
then, to hiti great surprise, Mr. Park perc 
a large red lion, at a short diiitance, wit 
head couched between his fore paws. Th( 
however, suffered the travellers quietly to 
This generous and noble animal, so diili 
in his manners and habits from the fero 
tiger, will not offer violence to a rational b 
i/A/e&sin A Btateof absolutestarvatiou. At 
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set, Mr. Park arrived at Modidoo^ a delightful 
village on the banks of the Niger, commanding, 
a view of the river for many miles, both to the 
east and west. The situation is one of the most 
enchanting in the world. Here are caught 
great plenty of fish« by means of cotton nets, 
which the natives make themselves. The head 
of a crocodile which had been killed, was lying 
upon one of the houses, in a swamp near the 
town. These animab are not uncommon in the 
Niger ; but they are of little account to the tra- 
veller, when compared with the amazing swarms 
of musquetoes, which rise from the swamps and 
creeks in such numbers as tO' harass even the 
most torpid of the natives. Mr. Park usually 
passed the night without shutting his eyes, 
walking backwards and forwards, fanning him- 
self with his hat ; their stings raised numerous 
blisters on his legs and arms, which, together 
with want of rest, made him feverish and dis- 
tressed. 

His landlord^ observing that he was sickly, 
hurried him away ; sending a serv^t with him 
as a guide to Kea. It is scarcely to be supposed 
that this anxiety to get him away, and sending 
a guide with him to Kea, was the result of pure 
benevolence. It is more probable that as he be-^ 
held him to be distressed, if that should in- 
crease on him, he might become more trouble- 
Bome than he had any inclination he ishould 
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be. But though he was little able to walk^ his 
horse was still less qualified to carry bim ; and 
in crossing some rough clayey ground^ he fell^ 
and was unable to rise again. Mr. Park took 
off his bridle and saddle^ and placed some grass 
before him. He then left the poor animal, and 
followed his guide on foot, until he reached 
Kea, a small fishing village. He there embark- 
ed in a canoe, and proceeded about a mile down 
the river, when the fisherman paddled the ca- 
noe to the bank, and desired him to jump out. 
Having tied the canoe to a stake, he stripped 
off his clothes, and dived for a great length oi 
time, when he raised up his head astern of the 
canoe, and called for a rope. With this rope he 
dived a second time, and then got into tne ca- 
noe, and ordered the boy to assist him in pul- 
ling. At length, they brought up a large bas- 
. ket, about ten feet in diameter, containing two 
fine fish, which the fisherman immediately car- 
ried on shore, and hid in the grass. About 
four o'clock in the * afternoon, of July 29, Mr. 
Park came to Moorzan, a fishing town on the 
northern bank, from whence he was conveyed 
across the river to Silla, a large town, where he 
remained until it was quite dark, under a tree, 
surrounded by hundreds of people. Here Mr. 
Park made a solemn pause; and, after mature- 
ly weighm^ the difficulties that must; attend 
him, should he still ^eT^\iNe\<i \\v his route. 
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determined to go no farther. Two short days 
journey to the eastward of Silla, is the town of 
Jenne, which is situated on a small island in 
the river^ and is said to contain a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants than Sego itself^ or any other 
town in Bambarra. At the distance of two days 
more, the Niger spreads into a considerable 
lake, called the Dark Lake ; concerning the ex- 
tent of which, it is said that in crossing It, 
from east to west, the canoes lose sight of land 
one whole day. From this lake the water is- 
sues in many different streams* which termi- 
nate in two large branches ; one flows to the 
north-east, the other to the east; but these 
branches join at Kabra, wluch is one day's jour- 
ney to the southward of Tombuctoo, and is the 
Bort or ehipping-place of that city. From Ka- 
bra, at the distance of eleven days journey, the 
river passes te the southward of Houssa, which 
is two days journey distant from the river. Of 
the farther progress of this river the natives 
tieem to be "entirely ignorant. 

On tlie northern bank of the Niger is the 
kingdom of Masina, which is inhabited by Fou- 
lahs. To the north<«ast of Maaina, isrthe king- 
^lom of Tombuctoo, the great object, of Euro- 
pean research. This extensive city is filled 
with Moors and Mahometan co(iverts; the 
king himself, and all the chief officers of state, 
are Moors^ The present'king of Tombuctoo is 
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named Abu Araliima: he is reported to pos' 
sess immense riches. His wives and concu- 
bines are said to be clothed in silk> and the 
chief officers of state live in great splendour. 
The whole expense of his government is de- 
frayed by a tax upon merchandize, which is 
collected at the gates of the city. The city of 
Houssa^ is another great mart for Moorish 
commerce. It is said to be larger and more 
populous than Tombuctoo. The small king- 
dom of Jinbala is said to be remarkably fer- 
tile; the inhabitants are negroes; and some of 
them very opulent. To the southward of Jin- 
dala is situated the negro kingdom of €rotto> 
which it is said, is of great extent. On the 
west of Gotto is the kingdom of Baedoo^ West 
of Baedoo, is Maniana; the inhabitants of which 
are said to be cruel and ferocious: so much, 
as even to indulge themselves witli disgustiBg 
banquets of human flesh. 

Mr. Park now began to reflect seriously on 
his helpless situation, and that the proaepution 
of his journey any farther to the eastward was 
totally impracticable. His strength was near- 
ly exhausted by hunger and fatigue, the bane- 
ful influence of which was augmented by sick- 
ness. His apparel was reduced to rags, and 
he possessed nothing of value by which he 
could purchase favour, or even lodgings and 
subsistence. The tropical rains were become 
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extremely violent^ in consequence of which a 
great part of the country was already under 
vrater, and in a short time there would be no 
conveyance from one place to another but by 
means of canoes. His remaining kowries were 
not sufficient to hire one for a very short dis- 
tance. He viewed the project of subsisting by 
charity as entirely hopeless, in a country where 
the Moors had so much influence ; and had it 
been even possible to convey himself farther to 
the east, inevitable destruction must have been 
his fate, in some of those cities in which the 
Moors bore the supreme sway. His death 
would have buried in oblivion all those disco- 
veries which he had already made. 

Feeling the full force of these considerations, 
we will not be^ astonished that he determined 
to return towards the coast, which was of itself 
a melancholy prospect. To return west could 
not relieve him either from hunger or sickness, 
and he was poorly qualified to undertake a jour- 
ney upon foot of many hundred miles. Diffi- 
culties present^ themselves on either side, 
but it was inevitable ruin to proceed, his only 
chance of safety lying in his return. From the 
difficulties and dangers which Mr. Park encoun- 
tered and overcame, it must be apparent to 
every one, that his courage and perseverance 
wttre of the most superlative kind. 

yoL. I. E 
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Having resolved to return, for reasons ^ 
satisfied his employers^ and thas terminat 
own personal survey of the country, he e 
voured to obtain some information conce: 
the country which he had no hope of vis 
from those who had travelled farther t 
east. He chiefly inquired among the ne 
and Moors who had been engaged in 
merce, the result of which he considered ai 
thentic. 

The natives of Maniana, of whom Mr. 
makes mention, are frequently termed 
eaters by their enemies ; but terms of rep; 
coming from implacable hatred, can be no 
elusive proof of the depravity of those to i 
they are applied. To feed on human fle 
so repugnant to the common nature of 
that much more than the assertion^ of 
ranee and enmity arc required to establi 
truth. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



Mr. Park retams westward. Arrives at Modiboo, and recoT^rs his 
horse. Prosecateshis journey along' the Banks of the Kiger. 
Arrives at Taffara. 



Hating left Silla, Mr. Park, on tbe aOth of 
J lily again reached Kea, where he was accom- 
modated fer that night with a covering, by the 
humanity of a negro, who had pity on his sick 
and tattered appearance. From ^s place he 
was attended by a guide, on his way to Modi- 
boo, who, as he approached a quantity of jars 
on the brink of the Niger,, threw a large hand- 
ful of grass upon them, desiring Mr. Park to 
follow his example. These jars, he observed, 
were the property of some invisible being, to 
whom as a mark of respect, every travjeller de- 
voted some grass, or a branch from a tree, to 
defend the vessels from the inclemency of the 
weather, and particularly th^ raiii« His guidfi 
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also iniormcd him that they had stood the 
for upwards of two years, during which peri< 
they had been claimed by none. Thus co 
versing in a most friendly manner, they pr 
ceeded on until they perceived the footsteps 
a lion> quiet fresh in the raud> near the riv 
side. The governor's brother was now ve 
circumspect^ and insisted that Mr. Park shou 
walk before him, which not being agreed 1 
he threw down the saddle, which he carrie 
and went away. Mr. Park, taking off the nt^ 
rups and girth, instantly threw the saddle in 
the river ; the negro no sooner observed th 
than he ran from the bushes where he hi 
concealed himself, rushed into the water, ai 
by kelp of his spear brought out the saddle ai 
ran away with it. Mr. Park proceeded on 
circuitous course through the bushes to avo 
the lion. About four he arrived at Modibo 
where he found his saddle, the negro havii 
brought it with him in a canoe. While co 
versing with his cowardly guide, and remo 
strating on his conduct, a horse neighed ; tl 
negro asked if Mr. Park knew who was spea 
ing to him, and then informed him it was on 
his own horse, which he had left at Modibo 
August 7th, Mr. Park reached a small villag 
called Nemaboo; departing from thence, I 
fell in with a Moor and his wife, riding np< 
tAe top of the Joad, but, when she had procee 
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ed about two hundred yards, the bullock sunk 
into a hole and threw both the load and her- 
self among the reeds. The affrighted husband 
was petrified whith horror, and suffered his wife 
to be almost drowned before he went to her as- 
sistance. 

August 2dd, Mr. Park reached a small vil- 
lage within a half a mile of Sego, having expe- 
rienced a very unpleasant reception ,at the dif- 
ferent villages which he had passed. Here he 
learned that M anspng had sent out people to 
apprehend him ; he therefore resolved to avoid 
Sego altogether, and proceeded westward to 
the Niger, until he arrired at a Foulah village 
called Sooboo. He pursued his course along 
the bank of the river, and passed a walled town 
called Kamalia. On the 25th, he passed a 
large town called Sai. It is completely sur- 
rounded* with two very deep trenches, at about 
two hundred yards distance from the walls. 
On the top of the trenches are a number of 
square towers, and the whole has the appear- 
ance of a regular fortification. 

About noon he came to the village of Kai- 
inoo, situated upon the bank of the river ; in 
the evening he arrived at a small village called 
Song, the morose inhabitants of which would 
not receive him, nor so much as permit him 
to enter the gate; but, as lions were very nu- 
merous in this part, Mr. Park resolved to stop 
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in the neighbourhood of the village. HaviniQ 

collected some grass for his horse, he accord 

ingly lay down under a tree by the gate 

About ten o'clock, he heard the roaring of i 

lion at no great distance, and attempted u 

open the gate, but the people within told hin 

he must not enter; he then begged to infom 

them that a lion was approaching, and hopa 

they would allow him to come within the gate 

while waiting for an answer, the lion approach 

ed so near, that he heard him rustling ammij 

the grass, and climbed the tree for safety 

about midnight the people opened the gate 

and desired him to come in. This was addimi 

insult to barbarity, because they might hav 

reasonably inferred that he was devoured lon^ 

before. August €>th, he passed a considers 

ble town with a mosque, called Jabbee. Rer 

the country begins to rise into hills, and h 

could see the summit of high mountains to di 

west ; at noon he stopped at a small village 

called Yamina. This town has at a distance 

a very fine appearance. It is a considerabl 

place, and much frequented by the Moors ; i 

the evening he arrived at Farra, a small n 

lage. Next day Mr. Park passed a eonsidei 

able town, call^ Balaba, asid the ruins of tkn 

other towns, destroyed by Daisy, king of Kaa 

ta> near one of which, he climbed a tamarir 

tree, but found the fruit quite green and sou 
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Augast 8th, by miBtake, he took the wrong 
road, and did not obs^ve.bis error until he 
found the Nigef; considerably to the left. Di* 
recti ng his course towards it, he travelled 
through long. grass and busbes, with great dif- 
ficulty, until he came to a small but very rapid 
river, which he at first took for a creek, or one 
of the streams of the Niger. Examining it 
with attention be sat down upon the bank, in 
hopes that some traveller might pass who could 
afford him information; no one arriving, he 
determined upon entering the river comider- 
ably above the pathway, in order to reach tl^e 
other side before the stream had swept too far 
down. With this view he fastened his clothes 
upon the saddle, and was standing up to the 
neck in water, pulling his horse by the bridle 
to follow him, when a man came accidentally 
to the place, calling to him with great vehe- 
mence to come out. The alligators, he said, 
would destroy both him and his horse. When 
he had left the water, the stranger, who had 
rtever before seen any European, seemed won- 
derfully surprised. He twice put his hands to 
his mouth, exclaiming in a low tone of voice, 
'' God preserve me !** but when Mr. Park 
spoke in the Bambarra tongue> he promised to 
assist him in crossing the river, the name of 
which, he said, was Frina. He then went at 
little way along the bank, and called to^some 
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person who answered. In a short time a ca- 
noe^ with two boys, came paddling from among 
the reeds. These boys agreed ;to transport Mr. 
Park . across. the river, and he arrived in the 
evening at TafTara, a walled town. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



-o faneral. Mr. Park writes saphies. Is robbed, stripped and 
plundered by Banditti. 

EN our traveller arrived at Taffara, he met 
\k indifferent treatment^ as the people were 
ied with the election of a governor^ in con- 
lence of which he was under the necessity 
Dntinuing till midnight under a tree^ expo- 
to a heavy rain, and the violence of a tor- 
o, which raged in a most dreadful manner, 
the 20th of August he reached a village 
ed Sooha, where be endeavoured to pur- 
se some corn from the governor, who had 
seat near the gate, but was informed he 
none to spare. While attentively survey- 
the countenance of this old man, a slave 
ordered to bring his paddle from an ad- 
ing field where he wrought, for the purpose 
igging a hole in the earth, who began ac- 
[ingly, while the governor contiuu^ mut- 
ig to himself, " a mere plague, a good for no- 
g," with other sentences of a similar na- 
, which Mr. Park was apprehensive had a 
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reference to himaelf ; in consequence of v 
he mounted his hoise to avoid the pit, w 
from its resemblance to a grave, serve 
strengthen his fears. Just, bowever, as hi 
about to ride off, the corpse of a boy^ i 
nine or ten years of aRe, was brought quit 
Iced to the sput. The negro carried th( 
by a leg and an arm, and threw it into di 
with a savage indifference. As he covere 
body with earth, he frequently exclai 
"Money lost;" whence it was probable 
the boy was one of his slaves. Departing 
this shocking scene, Mr. Park travelled 
Koolikorra, a considerable town, uid a 
market for salt. Here he lodged at the I 
of a Banibarran, who had tamed Mnsaul 
but was very superatitious. He wished fa 
nant, being a Christian, to write him a sa 
and for this purpose brought out his wri 
board, saying, that he would give Mr. P 
supper of rice if he woald write him a s 
to protect him from wicked men. He com 
with the request, and wrote the board full 
top to bottom; apon which the Bamb 
washed the writing from the board into it 
baah with a little water, and having said 
prayers over it, drank this powerful drai 
after which, lest a single word should es 
he licked the board until it was ijuite drj 
fomuttion of diia circumstance having 
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carried to the governor^ he sent his son with 
half a sheet of writing-paper^ desiring him to 
write a saphie to procure weaUh. He brought 
some meal and milk as a present; and when 
the saphie was finished^ he appeared highly 
pleased, and promised in the morning to bring 
some milk for breakfast. 

August 21^ Mr. Park arrived at Marriboo, a 
large town^ and famous for its trade in salt; 
iiere he took up his lodging with seven other, 
persons in a hut. The day following he cros- 
sed a deep creek, leading his horse close to the 
brink, and pushing him headlong into the wa* 
ter, and then taking the bridle in his teeth swam 
over to the other side. He secured his notes 
and memorandums in the crown of his hat. 
August 23, Mr. Park arrived at Bammaka, 
which although but a middling town, its inha- 
bitants are very rich. From diis place he had 
a singing-man for his guide to Sibidooloo. With 
that man he travelled up a rocky glen, about 
two miles ; but the musical guide had taken a 
wrong direction^ and Mr. Park, finding it im* 
possible to proceed, rode back to the level 
ground, and directing his course to the east, 
came to another glen, and discovered a path 
which led to some shepherds' huts; here he was 
informed he was in the right road, but that he 
could not possibly reach Sibidoolpo before night. 
A little before sun seti he arrived at a romantic 
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village, called Kooma. This village is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and is the sole proper- 
ty of a Mandingo merchant. The adjacent fields 
yield him plenty of com ; his cattle roam at 
large in the valley, and the rockj hills secure 
him from the depredations of war. In this ob- 
scure retreat he is seldom visited by strangers ; 
bnt, whenever this happens, he makes the weary 
traveller welcome. Mr. Park was soon sur- 
rounded by a circle of these harmless villagers ; 
who asked a thousand questions about his coun- 
try, and in return for his information brought 
corn and milk for himself, and grass for his 
horse; kindled a fire in the hut where he was 
to sleep, and appeared very anxious to serve 
him. August 25, he left Kooma, and proceed- 
ed towards Sibidooloo. • 

The road was steep and rocky, and he was 
obliged to travel very slow. As he was stop- 
ping to drink a little water at a rivulet, he heard 
a loud screaming as of people in distress. He 
immediately conjectured a lion had appeared ; 
but proceeding on he found one of the shep- 
herds who had set out with him, lying on the 
grass as if dead ; approaching him, he wluspered 
Mr. Park to tell him to stop, as a party of arm- 
ed men had seized upon his companion, and 
shot two arrows at himself as he wasmaking 
his escape. While considering what course tu 
pursue, be turned round and saw at a littl«> 
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distanccj a man sitting apon the stump of a 
tree; he distinguished also the heads of «ix or 
seven niore^ sitting on the grass^ with muskets 
in their hands. He at last resolved to ride for- 
ward towards them : as he approached them he 
was in hopes they were elephant-hunters, and 
by way of conversation, asked if they had shot 
anything? Without returning any answer, one 
of them desired Mr. Park to dismount; and 
then, as if recollecting himself, waved his hand 
for him to proceed; he accordingly rode past, 
and had crossed a deep rivulet, when he heard 
somebody call; and looking behind, saw the 
men running after him, and crying out for him 
to turn back. He stopped until they all came 
up, when they informed him that the king of 
the Foulahs had sent them on purpose to bring 
him his horse^ and every thing he possessed, 
to Fouladoo. Without hesitation, Mr. Park 
turned back and followed them. Coming to a 
dark place in the wood, one of them said,** This 
place will do;'' and immediately snatched his 
nat from his head. Mr. Park told them, that 
unless his hat was returned, he should proceed 
no further ; but before he had time to receive 
.an answer, another drew his knife, and seiz- 
ing upon a metal button which remained 
Upon his waistcoat, cut it off and put it in his 
pocket. Mr. Park now seeing their design, 
resolved to let them proceed, without inter- 
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ruption, to tearch his pockeU, and cxe 
cvtry part of his apparel. Obserring tli 
had one waistcQat under another, they i 
cd he Bbould take them both off; and a 
they stripped him quite naked; even his 
boots were minately inspected. Whilst 
«('rc examining the plunder, he earnest] 
ilueBtcd them to return the pocket com 
but vhen be pointed it out to them o 
^Tonnd, one of the banditti, thinking h' 
going to take it up, cocked his mosket 
fiwore he would lay him dead upon the i 
he presumed to touch it. After thla, m 
them went away with his horse, wfaii^ iJ 
mainder stood considering wbethertheyi 
leave him naked on the spot, or,alloi 
something to shelter him from the sun. 
manity at last prevailed ; they retume) 
the worst of two sbirta, and a pair of 
.sers i and one of them threw back hi 
which, in the crown, had the memoru 
preserved. In this wretched and forlpn 
dition, a stranger in a strange land, Mr 
felt the benign consolations of religion 
quillizing his heart at this awful mt 
when he was in the midst of a vast wildf 
naked and alone, surrounded by savag 
nials, and men still more savage, and fivi 
dred miles from the nearest European 
mcut: t\ts\ at thiit moment he could 
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with delight the extaordinary beauty of a spe- 
cies of small moss (belonging to the cryptoga- 
mia class of plants) in fructification; and, 
■while his eye contemplated it, he for a time for- 
got his own painful situation. The plant vras 
extremely small, but uncommonly delicate^ and 
it gave rise to the following pious reflections. 
Can that Being who, in the desert, preserved 
and brought to perfection a plant of such un- 
common delicacy, desert a human being, a 
creature of so much superior importance P Is 
it possible for any of the Deity's works to be 
placed, for a moment, beyond his superintend- 
ing care ? A beam of comfort gleaftneo upon his 
soul. ' He had already been supported in sit< 
uations under which, had he foreseen them, 
he would have conceived it impossible to exist. 
He was still under the guidance of the same 
Providence; aud his experience of past sup- 
port, demanded his firm confidence in future 
relief. At length he started up, and disre- 
garding hunger and fatigue, proceeded till he 
came to a small village, where he overtook the 
two shepherds who travelled with him from Koo- 
mar, and at sun-set he arrived at Sibidooloo, 
the frontier town of the kingdom of Manding. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



GoTeniment or Manding. Mr. Park removes to Wanda. He 
recorets his horse and clothes. Prosecutes his joaraey to 
Kamalia. His sicknesa. 



The toT^n of Sibidoolo stands in the middle 
of a fertile vale, hut it is scarcely accessible to 
horses, on account of the rocky eminences with 
-which it is surrounded. A governor has the 
management of its political concerns, who is 
denominated the Mansa, an office similar to 
which is established in every town of the king- 
dom, which is a species of republic, the power 
of the state being vested in the collective body, 
in case of any emergency. 

The people who flocked around Mr. Park 

presented him to the Mansa, who having been 

informed of the cruel robbery sustained by our 

traveller, the truth of which was confirmed by the 

two shepherds, he told Mr. Park, with an indig* 
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Aant air, that his propilerty shoald be restored ; 
" for/* added he, " I have sworn it." He then 
ordered his attendants to go over the hills, by 
the break of day, and inform the Dooty of Ba- 
makoo, that a poor white man, the sovereign 
of Bambarra's stranger, had been plundered 
by the people of Fouladoo. Mr. Park heartily 
thanked the Mansa for his conduct, and ac> 
cepted his invitation to remain with him till ^ 
the return of the messenger. He was conduct- 
ed into a hut, and had some victuals given 
him, but the crowd of people prevented him 
from sleeping until past midnight. After spend- 
ing two days, Mr. Park requested to retire to 
the next village; finding him anxious to pro- 
ceed, the Mansa said he might go as far as the 
town called Wanda, where he hoped he would 
remain until he had an account of his horse, 
&c. He departed on the morning of the 28th 
from Sibidooloo, and had not gone far when he 
reached several villages, at one of which he 
stopped for the purpose of procuring some re- 
freshment, and received a dish which he had 
never seen before. It consisted of the anthe- 
roe of maize, stewed in milk and water, which, 
he was informed, was never used, except when 
.other provisions could with difficulty be obtain- 
ed. On the 30th he arrived at Wanda, a small 
town with a.mosque, and surrounded by a high 
wall. The Mansa, who was a Mahometan 
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was both a magistrate and school-master; he • 
kept his school in an open shed^ where Mr. 
Park had his lodging. Here he washed his 
shirt and spread it upon a bush to dry, whil^ 
he sat naked in the shade; as he was sitting 
in this manner, the feyer he had for some time 
been afflicted with returned, with alarming 
symptoms. He remained at Wanda nine days, 
during which time he experienced the return 
of the fever every day. 

The scarcity of provisions was great at this . 
time; every evening, five or six women came 
to the Mansa's house to receive each of them a 
certain quantity of corn. Mr. Park inquired 
of the 5fansa, whether he maintained these 
poor women iVom pure bounty, or expected a 
return when the harvest should be gathered in. 
*' Observe that boy," said he, (pointing to a 
fine child about five years of age,) "his mother 
has sold him to me for forty days provision for 
herself and the rest of the family; I have 
bought another boy in the same manner." 
When the woman returned, Mr. Park desired 
the boy to point out his mother ; she was much 
emaciated, but had nothing cruel or savage in 
her countenance; and, when she had received 
her corn, she came and talked to her son with 
as much cheerfulness as if he had been still un- 
der her care. September 6th two persons ar- 
rived from Sibidooloo, bringing Mr. Party's 
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horse and his clothes; bnt he found his pocket- 
eompass broken to pieces. September 7th^ as 
his horse \iras grazing near the brink of a well, 
the ground ga\e way, and he fell in. ' The well 
was about ten feet in diameter, and so very 
deep, that when he lay snorting in the water, 
it was thought impossible to save him. The 
inhabitants of the yillage assembled, and, hav- 
ing tied together a number of withes, they 
lowered a man down into the well, who fasten- 
ed those withes round the body of the horse; 
and the people, having first drawn up the man, 
took hold of the withes, and pulled out the 
horse with great facility. The poor animal was 
now reduced to a mere skeleton ; it was found > 
therefore, impracticable to travel with him any • 
further. Mr. Park of course made a present 
of him to his landlord; and the saddle and 
bridle to the Mansa of Sibidooloo. September 
8th, he departed, having been presented by hi» 
landlord with a spear, and a leather bag to con- 
tain his clothes. He now converted his half- 
boots into sandals, and travelled with mor» 
ease. 

On the evening of the 9th, he reached a vil- 
lage named Nemacoo, where, says Mr. Park, 
the Mansa made me sup on the cameleon's dish. 
He could not; however, accuse his landlord with 
the want of hospitality, for he was informed 
that the inhabitants laboured under a severe 
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scarcity; and their looks sufficiently testified 
the truth of the report. Next day the rain was 
so violent that he could not continue his jour- 
ney^ and indeed the negroes could scarcely 
leave their huts. A negro^ named Modi Le- 
mina Taura, who was engaged in an extensive 
trade, suspecting the distress of the white man, 
paid him a visit in the afternoon', and brought 
him some provisions, promising at the same 
time to conduct him next day to his own house, 
at a place called Kinyeto. He proceeded pa 
the 11th with the benevolent trader; but he 
hurt his ancle so much during the day, that 
when he arrived at Kinyeto it was inflamed 
and swelled; and next day he was incapable 
of walking without the most acute pain. Taura 
seeing his condition, requested him to remain 
a few days at his house till he was recovered 
from his hurt. This invitation Mr. Park rea- 
dily accepted, and remained at Kinyeto till the 
14th. His ancle was by that time so far re- 
covered, that he deemed himself qualfied to 
proceed on his journey with the help of a stafil 
He left Kinyeto with a young man who tra- 
velled in the same direction, and reached Do- 
sita on the 15th, where he was confined a day 
by the violent rains. His sickness continued 
violent, and his intellects were deranged during 
the night, but he continued his journey, and 
w/ Sf'utemhor 17th, hf reached Mansia, a con- 
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siderahle town, where small quantities of gold 
are collected. The Mansa of this town had the 
character of being very inhospitable ; he, how- 
ever, sent the sick and wearied traveller a little 
com for supper, but demanded something in 
return; and when told he possessed nothing 
of value, he said in jest, " that a white skin 
should not defend him if he told lies." He 
then shewed him the hut in which he was to 
sleep, aind took away his spear. Mr. Park, 
suspicious of this man, privately requested one 
of the inhabitants of the place, who had a bow 
and quiver, to sleep with him. About mid- 
night, he heard somebody approach the doer, 
and« observing the moon-light struck sudden- 
ly into the hut, he started up, and saw a man 
treading cautiously over the threshold; he im- 
mediately snatched up the negro's bow and qui- 
ver, the rattling of which made the man with- 
draw. He proved to be the Mansa. The ne- 
gro desired Mr. Park to remain awake after 
the departure of the Mansa, lest he should re- 
turn* again; and our traveller placed a large 
piece of wood behind the door of the hut. He 
returned as was apprehended, pressing with- 
such violence against the door, tnat the negro 
vrith difficulty withstood his efforts. Mr. Park 
loudly called, out to permit him to enter, and 
the intruder instantly departed. The fiogro 
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Keriously advised Mr. Park to quit the place 
iminediatelyf lest some scheme slurald be de- 
vised to prevent his departure. This advice he 
considered as too prudent to be neglected. 

September IGth, as soon as it was light, Mr. 
Park sent the negro to the house of the Manta, 
who brought away the spear ; he told him the 
Mansa was asleep, and advised him to seize 
this opportunity of pursuing his journey, which 
he immediately did, and shortly arrived at Ka- 
malia, a small town, situated at the bottom of 
Kome rocky hills, where the inhabitants col- 
lect gold in great quantities. On Mr. Park's ar- 
rival, he was conducted to the house of a 
Bushreen or priest, named Karfa Taura. He 
was collecting a coffle of slaves, with a view to 
sell them to the Europeans on the Gambia. 
When Mr. Park entered, he was reading an 
Arabic book, and, with a smile, asked if he un- 
derstood it. Being answered in the negative, 
he desired one of his attendants to fetch the 
little curious book which had been brought 
from the west country. On opening this small 
volume, he was surprised and delighted to find 
it to be the Book of Common Prayer of the es- 
tablished church of England, and Karfa ex- 
pressed great joy to find he could read it. This 
hospitable negro made Mr. Park's situation 
comfortable and pleasant : a hut was provided 
/or him with a mat to sleep on, an earthen jar 
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for holding water^ and a small calabash to drink 
out of; he had two meals a day sent from Kar- 
fa^B own dwellings and the slaves were ordered 
to supply him with firewood and water. But, 
alas ! these kind attentions could not stop the 
alarming progress of a fever with which he 
had been sometimes afflicted, and his health 
continued very precarious for five weeks. Whien 
Mr. Park first informed the benevolent Karfa 
of his design of proceeding without delay to- 
wards the coast, he assured him that such a 
purpose would be quite impracticable. The 
desert of Jallonka was at no great distance; a 
dreary region without inhabitants ; and being 
intersected by eight large rivers, could not be 
passed during the rainy season. Such an un- 
dertaking was impracticable to a caravan of 
matives, and surely must be hopeless for a sin- 
gle white man. As soon as it was possible to 
travel, he himself, with a number of slaves, 
was about to proceed towards the coast, and he 
thought it would be prudent in Mr. Park to 
wait and accompany them. 

Our traveller admitted the undertaking to 
be one of the most desperate kind, yet it was 
absolutely necessary for htm to make the air 
tempt. He had nothing with which to procure 
provisions, and his only chance of ever return- 
ing to the coast, was to subsist on chwrity as 
he travelled from place to place. Should he 
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fail in this attempt, nothing remained for fakn 
but to perish of want. This information mad^ 
a strong impression on Karfa^ who looked at 
Mr. Park with earnestness 'and emotion, asking 
him if he could Mubsiston the food of negroes i^ 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, Karfu 
continued to assure him, that if he inclined to 
remain at Kamalia till the termination of the 
rainy season, he should have abundance of pro- 
visions, a hut to sleep in, and then be convey- 
ed in safety to the Gambia. The price of a 
slave was Accepted as a recompence for all this 
unexpected generosity, and was left to be paid 
by our traveller himself. The state of hi» 
health was still precarious, but Karia assured 
him that if he would desist from walking in 
the rain, his recovery would be speedy. 

As he recovered, he had other dangers to 
encounter ; for the slave merchants who were 
to accompany Karfa to the coast, were reduced 
to some kind of dependence upon him, from a 
failure of their provisions, and could not, with- 
out envy, see Mr. Park engross so much of his 
attention. Every species of calumny was at- 
tempted; in order to ruin him in the estimation 
of Karia : but he either perceived the baseness 
of their motives, or considered himself as bound 
to treat a person with kindness whom he had 
t»ken under his protection ; for Mr. Park could 
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not perceive any diminution of his farour or 
kind offices. 

Karfa having completed his caravan of slaves 
in the beginning of December he proceeded to 
Kancaba, in order to purchase more. He ex- 
pected to be absent a month, and in order to 
secure the good treatment of Mr. Park during 
that time, left him to the care of a Bushreen, 
who was school-master of the village of Kamar 
lia. On the recovery of his health, our tra- 
veller employed his leisure in condensing the 
scattered knowledge he had acquired respect- 
ing that part of Africa which he had traversed, 
and in making such enquiries as might render 
his information BDiore complete. 
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Hutsm. Uakili or Ur«. Muiii(e>, i 

SuHiNQ the whole of his route, botl 
and returning, Mr. Park fouod the 
most places to be excessively hot, bi; 
more bo than in the camp at Benowi 
had no tUermoroeter t4i determine i 
degree of heat, he could only judge c 
own sensations. During the wet » 
atmosphere is loaded with moistun 
every thing which is not placed ni 
£re becomes damp and mouldy in a i 
Such a state of the atmosphere musi 
M to the health of all, but parti 
strangers who are unaccustomed li 
the dry season no sooner cominencef 
face of nature is entirely changed, 
rapidly return within their chanaels, 
witbcia, and man^ of the trew loae tl 
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These are the constant effects of the dry sea- 
son^ and of the ordinary wind which at that 
time prevails. In some particakir places^ in- 
deed^ where the eoantry rises into hills of con- 
siderable eminence^ the air is comparatively 
cool. The tornadoes begin about the middle 
of June, when the wet season commences, and 
generally last till the month of November. If 
the wind sets in from the north-east, a great 
alteration is visible in the appearance of the 
country ; as the rivers rapidly subside, the grass 
becomes withered, and the generality of the 
trees are stripped of their foliage. About the 
same period blows the harmatton, which is a 
dry and parching wind, attended with a smo- 
ky haze, thi'ough which the sun presents to 
the eye a dull red colour. This wind, insweep-* 
ing over the desert of Sahara, or great desert, 
attracts all the moisture within the reach of it» 
current ; yet it is regarded as salutary to Eu- 
ropeans ; its powers bracing their relaxed so- 
lids, and their spirits are astonishingly revi- 
ved by its influence in promoting respiration. 
It appears, however, to be inimical to the 
native^, who complain that it chaps their lips, 
and frequently occasions a soreness m their 
eyes. 

Whenever the grass is sufficiently dry, the 
iteg^roes set it on fire; but in Ludamar and 
other Moorish countries, this practice is not aU 
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lowed ; for it i8 upon the withered stubble that 
the Moors feed tneir cattle until the return of 
rain. In ther;iniddle of the night, the plains 
vari3gated vith lines of fire, and ihe lignt re- 
flected on the sky, makes the heavens appear to 
be in a blaze. In the day time, pillars of smoke 
are seen in every directipn ; whue birds of prey 
hover round the conflagration, and power down 
upon the snakes, lizands, and other reptiles, 
wnich attempt to escape from the flames. This 
annual burning is followed by a fresh and sweet 
verdure, and the country is rendered more heal- 
thy and pleasant The sugar-cane, the cofiee, 
or the cocoa tree, are not to be found in Afri- 
ca ; equally unknown to the Negroes are the pine 
apple, and other delicious fruits. A few orange 
and banana trees were observed by Mr. Park, at 
the mouth of the Gambia ; but it is probable 
they were originally introduced by the Portu- 
guese. 

As to property in the soil, the lands in na- 
tive woods were considered as belonging to the 
king ; or, where the government was hot mo- 
narchical, to the state. When any individaal 
of free condition had the means of cultivating 
more land than he actually possessed, he appU- 
ed to the chief man of the district, who allow- 
e<l him an extension of territory, on condition 
of forfeiture, if the lands were not brought into 
cultivation at the end ot a given period. The 
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conditioti being fulfilled, the soil becomes vest- 
ed in the possessor^ and deseends to his heirs. 
The population of Africa is not very great ; the 
interior countries abound more with inhabitants* 
than the maritime districts. The different Ne- 
gro nations possess a wonderful similarity of 
disposition. 

They have almost every where iaade near- 
ly the same progress in ciyilization, and they 
xlisplay that progress in their disposition and 
manners. For the most part, abundantly sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life, which they 
procure witl) a degree of labour by no means 
distressing, they are generally content, chear- 
ful, and hospitable. Emerging from a state of 
profound ignorance, they exhibit that inquisi- 
tive disposition which is natural to the human 
mind when newly roused ; and with judgments 
not sufficiently exercised to have acquired much 
accuracy of discrimination, they are very 
credulous, receiving as truth almost whatever 
is told them. They listen with much pleasure 
to flattery^ a circumstance which almost con- 
jstantly attends that state of society in which a 
great degree of decorum has not been attained. 
Flattery, indeed, is agreeable to almost every 
man; but wlwcn directed to man in a civilized 
state, it must be more artfully given than when 
addressed to one lately emerged from a state of 
barbarity. 
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The Mandiitgocs are a very gentfc race; 
(iieerfnl in their disposition, inquisitive, credu- 
Urns, and fond of flattery. The most promi- 
nent defect in their character is, that unwar- 
rantable propensity which they- have for theft;, 
thry are not, however, habitually and generally 
guilty (»f it towards each other. From- the S0- 
vereign to the slave, all seemed to- cencur in 
their attempts to deprive Mr. Park of his pro- 
perty, sometimes by fraud, and sometimes by 
force. There seems, however, to be littje rea- 
son to conclude from this, that the negro cha- 
racter is radically depraved. The sense of pro- 
perty, though it no doubt forms part of human 
nature, is not that part which is most speedily un- 
folded and brought to perfection. The savage 
respects the property only of a very small num- 
ber, and often reckons force the chief right by 
which any individual can maintain his posses- 
sions. As civilization advances the sense of 
property expands, and a man begins to respect 
the possessions of his neighbours, and gradual- 
ly to respect that of the whole tribe to which 
he belongs, however numerous. Still, however, 
he supposes, that with regard to a stranger, es- 
pecially if the appearance of that stranger be 
very different from his own, the practice of ho- 
nesty is by no means necessary. In this state 
we iind many tribes. In this state are a1mo!«t 
u// the inhabitaintii of the vsUwd« in the Pacific 
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Ocean ; in this state are also thre negroes. Dis- 
honesty among themselves^ is not more fre- 
quent than among Earopeans. But Mr. Park 
came from a remote country, and his appear- 
ance was so different from that of an African, 
that honesty with regard to him, was consider- 
ed as being altogether superfluous. His pro- 
perty, besides appeared to them to be of ines- 
timable value, and powerfully excited their de- 
sires. It was, at the same time, unprotected 
by any law, and consequently might d« seized 
with impunity. 

In order to vindicate the character of the 
negroes, Mr. Park compares it with that of the 
civilized Europeans, placed in a situation some- 
what similar. His words are, "let us suppose 
a black merchant of Hindostan to have found 
his way into the centre of England, with a box 
of jewels at his back ; and that the laws of the 
kingdom afforded him no security ; in such a 
case the wonder would be, not that the stran- 
-ger was robbed of any part of his property, but 
-that any part was left for a second depredator." 
That the black merchant would, in such a case, 
be robbed, is not improbable, for every civiliz- 
ed country oontain» many ruffians, whom even 
the dread of punishment cannot restrain from 
acts of violence. But the case is not precise- 
ly parallel. In the centre of England it in high- 
ly probable that the black merchant'n i^to^'^Vs^ 
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would be respected by the greater number, 
i;ven thouffh he were protected by no law; and 
it certainly would be respected by erery per- 
son of a cultivated mind and of a rank some- 
what above the very lowest class. But in Afri- 
ca, Mr. Park was plundered by all ranks, and 
by those of elevated stations more frequently 
than by those of the lower orders. It must 
then be confessed, that among the negroes, the 
sense of justice or of property has not attained 
that perfection which may be found in civiliz- 
' ed countries ; but for the reasons already al- 
ledgcd, this is far from indicating any depravi- 
ty in the disposition of the negroes. Their na- 
tural sense of justice seems neither perverted 
nor extinguished. Their disinterested charity, 
and tender solicitude to alleviate disti'ess, de- 
mands the , highest praise ; and Mr. Park has 
attested, what his worthy predecessor Mr, Led- 
yard had before observed, that the females are 
eminently distinguished for the exercise of those 
gentle and amiable virtues. Maternal tender- 
ness is eminently conspicuous among the Aiiri^ 
can women, and this is duly returned by the 
childreu ; for, throughout all parts of Africa, 
the greatest affront that can be offered to a ne- 
gro is to reflect on kergwho gave him birth. 
The negro women suckle their children until 
rhey are able to walk of themselves. Three 
yearsi onra'mg is not unconvmow : and, during; 
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this period, the husband devotes his attention 
to his other wives ; polygamy being generally 
practised. As soon as an infant is able to walk, 
it is permitted to run about with great free- 
dom ; the mother is not over solicitous to prevent 
it from slight falls^ and other trifling accidents. 
As they advance in life the girls are taught to 
spin cotton and to beat corn, and are instruct- 
ed in other domestic duties; while the boys 
are employed in the labours of the field. Both 
sexcSf on attaining the age of puberty, are cir- 
cumcised. This4)ainful operation is not so much 
considered by the heathen negroes a religious 
ceremony, as a matter of convenience and uti- 
lity. They have an idea that it renders the 
.marriage-state prolific. The operation is per- 
formed upon several young people at the same 
time, all of whom are exempted from any sort 
of labour for two months atterwards. During 
this period they form a society called Solima- 
neroo ; they visit the towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood, where they dance and sing, 
and are well treated by the inhabitants, lu 
the course of this celebration, it frequently 
happens, that some of the young women get 
married. If a man takes a fancy to any one 
of them, it is not necessary he should make 
the overture to the girl herself; the first object 
as to agree with the parents concerning^ the re- 
eompence to be given to them for the loss of 
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the company and services of their daughter; 
The' value of two slaves ^s a eonmion price^ iin- 
lesN the pfirl is thought very handsome^ in* 
which ease the parents will raise their demand 
very considerably. If the lover is rich enougb/ 
aiid willing to give the sum demanded, h« then 
communicates his wishes to the damsel; but 
her consent is bj' no means necessary to the 
match ; for, if the parents agree to it, and eat 
a few kolla nuts, which are presented by the 
suitor as an earnest of the bargain, the young' 
lady must either have the man of their ehoiee, 
or continue unmarried, for she cannot after- 
wards be given to another. If the parents 
should attempt it, the lover is then authorized 
by the laws of the country to seize upon the 
girl as his slave. When the day for celebra^ 
ting the nuptials is fixed upon, a select num- 
ber of people are invited to be present at the 
wedding; a bullock or goat is killed, and plenty 
of victuals dressed for the occasion. As soon 
as it is dark, the bride is conducted into a hut, 
where a company of matrons assist in arran- 
ging the wedding dress, which is always white 
cotton, and is put on in such a manner as to 
conceal the bride from head to foot. Thus afr- 
ranged, she is seated upon a mat, in the mid-* 
die of the floor, and the old women place them- 
selves in a circle round her. They then give 
her a aeries of instructions*, and point oat 
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with great propriety, the deportment of a niar- 
ried life. This scene of instruction is some- 
tim€» interrupted by girls, who amuse the com- 
pany with singing and dancing. While the 
bride remains within the hut witih.,the women^ 
the bridegroom devotes his attention to the 
guests of both sexes^ who assemble without 
doors ; and by distributing among them small 
presents of koUa nuts, contributes to the hilari- 
ty of the evening. When supper is ended^ the 
company spend the remainder of the night in 
i^inging and dancing, and seldom separate until 
day-break. About miduight, the bride is pri- 
vately conducted by the women into the hvt 
which is to be her future residence ; and 'the 
bridegroom, upon a given signal, retires from 
his company. The new-manied couple are al- 
ways disturbed towards morning by the wo- 
n^n, who assemUe to inspect the nuptial. sheet, 
'and daiuie round it. The Heroes allow a plu- 
rality oi wives; thoise who are Mahometans.. li- 
mit themselves to four, who are beaded Biore 
•like hired servants than companions ; ■■ Ihey 
,have the management of household affiiirs^ and 
-each in rotation dresses the victuals. 

Instances of conjugal infidelity are very rape 
in this country. When the wives. <}aarrel 
among themselves^ the husband decides be- 
tween them, and sometimes finds it necessary 
to administer a 4ittle corporeal chastisement he- 
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fore tranquillity can be restored. The child- 
ren of the Mandingoes are not always named 
after their relations. The names are often des- 
criptive of good and bad qualities ; as, Modir 
" A good man ;** Fadibbee, ** Father of the 
town/' &c. A child is namedf when it is seven 
or eight days old : the ceremony coniHienceA 
by shaving the infant's head, and a dish of 
pounded corn is prepared for the guests' > if tbe 
parents are rich, a sheep or goat is often add- 
ed. This feast is called the " child's bead, 
shaving," The priest first says a long prayer 
over the dish of eorn, during whicb/eacn per- 
son present takes bold of the brim of the dish 
with his right hand. After this the priest 
takes the child in his arms, and says a second 
prayer, in which he solicits the blessing of God 
^on the child, and upon ail the company 
When the prayer is enoed, he whispers a few 
sentences mto the child's ear, and spits three 
times iir its face ;; afber which, pr ononncing its 
name aloud, he returns the child to its moUier. 
This part of the ceremony ended, the father 
of the child distributes a portion of com to 
each present. Among the negroes, each indi^ 
vidual, besides his own proper name/ has«' 
Jeontong, or surname. • :- . 
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